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POETRY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


From a volume of Poems by Richard Monckton Milnes. Just Published. 


The Violet Girl. 
Home yestern eve I wearily returned, 
Though bright my morning mood and short my way, 
But sad experience in one moment earned 
Can crush the heapt enjoyments of the day. 


Passing the corner of a pop’lous street, 
I markt a girl whose wont it was to stand, 
With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked feet, 
And bunches of fresh violets in each hand. 


There her small commerce in the chill March weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 

It was a frightful thought to set together 
Those blooming blossoms and that fading child :-— 


Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth ! 
On Life’s wild waste to struggle as it can! 


To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing mem'ries and inspiring glee, 
While meanest images alone are hers, 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 


Think after ail this lapse of hungry hours, 
In the disfurnisht chamber of dim cold, 
How she must loath the very smiling flowers 

That on the squalid table lie unsold ! 


Rest on your woodland banks and wither there, 
Sweet preluders of Spring! far better so, 

Than live misused to fill the grasp of care, 
And serve the piteous purposes of woe. 


Ye are no longer Nature’s gracious gift, 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 
But a most bitter irony to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore.” 
Alms-giving. 
‘* When Poverty, with mien of shame, 
The sense of Pity seeks to touch,— 
Or, bolder, makes the simple claim 
That I have nothing, you have much,— 
Believe not either man or book 
That bids you close the opening hand, 
And with reproving speech and look 
Your first and free intent withstand. 


It may be that the tale you hear 

Of pressing wants and losses borne 
Is heapt or colour’d for your ear, 
And tatters for the purpose worn ; 
But surely Poverty has not 

A sadder need than this, to wear 

A mask still meaner than her lot, 
Compassion’s scanty food to share. 


It may be that you err to give 

What will but tempt to further spoil, 
Those who in low content would live 
On theft of others’ time and toil ; 
Yet sickness may have broke or bent 
The active frame or vig’rous will,— 
Or hard occasion may prevent 

Their exercise of humble skill. 


It may be that the suppliant’s life 

Has lain on many an evil way 

Of foul delight and brutal strife, 

And lawless deeds that shun the day ; 
But how can any guage of yours 

The depth of that temptation try ? 
What man resists—what man endures— 
Is open to one only eye. 


Why not believe the homely letter 
That all you give will God restore ? 
The poor man may deserve it better, 
And surely, surely, warts it more : 
Let but the rich man do his part, 
And whatsoe’er the issue be 
To those who ask, his answering heart 
Will gain and grow in sympathy.” 
Rich and Poor 
“ When God built up the dome of blue, 
And portioned earth’s prolific floor, 
The measure of his wisdom drew 
A line between the Rich and Poor; 
And till that vault of glory fall, 
Or beauteous earth be scarred with flame, 
Or saving love be all in all, 
That rule of life will rest the same. 


We know ot why, we know not how, 
Mankind are framed for weal or woe— 
But to th’ Eternal Law we bow; 
If such things are, they must be so. 
Yet, let no cloudy dreams destroy 


| 


So Power should find and leave us free, 
So Pride be but the owner’s curse ; 

So, without marking which was which, 
Our hearts would tell, by instinct sure, 

What paupers are th’ ambitious Rich ! 
How wealthy the contented Poor ! 


Grant us, O God! but health and heart, 
And strength to keep desire at bay, 
And ours must be the better part, 
Whatever else besets our way. 
Each day may bring sufficient ill ; 
But we can meet and fight it through, 
If Hope sustains the hand of Will, 
And Conscience is our captain too.” 


“A Spanish Anecdote. 
It was a holy usage to record 
Upon each refectory’s side or end, 
The last mysterious Supper of our Lord, 
That meanest appetites might upward tend. 


Within the convent palace of old Spain, 
Rich with the gifts and monuinents of kings, 
Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
The sov’ran glory of those wondrous things. 


A Painier of far fame,* in deep delight, 
Dwelt on each beauty he so well discerned, 
While, in low tones, a grey Geronomite 
This answer to his extasy returned :— 


‘Stranger! I have received my daily meal 

In this good company, now threescore years, 
And Thou, whoe’er Thou art, canst hardly feel 
How ‘Time these lifeless images endears. 


Lifcless,—-ah! no: both Faith and Art have given 
Thet passing hour a life of endless rest, 

And every soul who loves the food of Heaven 
May to that table come a welcome guest : 


Lifeless,—ah! no: while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethern dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 

And still that silent supper lasting on ; 


While I review my youth,—what I was then,— 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all ! 
It seems as if these were the living men, 
And we the colored shadows on the wall.’” 
*« Pastoral Song. 

I wandered by the brook-side, 

I wandered by the mill,— 

I could not hear the brook flow, 

The noisy whee! was still : 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 

No chirp of any bird, 

But tie beating of my own heart 

Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, 

I watcht the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 

I did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a foot-fall, 

I listened for a word,— 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not,—no, he came not,— 
The night came on alone,— 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air past by my check, 
The leaves above were stirr’d,— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind,— 
A hand was on my shoulder, 

I knew its touch was kind : 

It drew me nearer, nearer,— 

We did not speak one word, 

For the beating of our own hearis 
Was al! the sound we heard.” 


Love Thoughts. 


‘Oh! let not words, the callous shell of Thought, 


Intrude betwixt thy silent soul and mine ;— 
Try not the choicest ever Poet wrought, 
They all are discord in our life divine. 

Smile not thine unbelief. But hear and say 
All that thou will’st, and then upon my breast 
Thy gracious head in silent passion lay 

One little hour, and tell me which is best. 


Now let us live our love; in after-hours 
Words shall fit handmaids to sweet Memory be, 
But let them not disturb these holier bowers, 
The voiceless depths of perfect sympathy.” 
a 


THE DOCTRINE OF TRIADS. 


Triplicity. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and J. Hatchard and Son. 


Liverpool; H. Perris. 








| the Scripture, as well in its facts as in its mode of expression. We extract » 
| few passages from the proofs of triplicity in physics, more on account of the 
| completeness they possess in themselves than as being more worthy of selection 
than other parts of the book: the same ferce and strictness of application will 
| be observed elsewhere, together with a grasp and grandeur of thought which the 
| occasion does not call for here. But these paragraphs, we think, will serve te 
| make known to most readers coincidences they were not aware of before. 
f ‘“* Time—even eternity—is divisible into three parts, viz: past, present, and 
uture. 

“Tt was, perhaps, a sense of this triplicity in time, which suggested to the an- 
cients the idea of dividing that which had preceded them into three ages—the ob- 
scure, the fabulous and the historical. 

‘“* Time past is certainly reducible into three grand ages, viz: the age from 
Adam to Moses, or the age of the law of nature, called by the Jews, the void 
age—the age of the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ—and the age of grace, 
from Christ to the present year ; which ¢hird age endures until the day of Christ’s 
appearing. > o. a4 orn 

“Tt is remarkable, that whenever we wish to denote perpetuity, we are apt to 
use an expression which may be construed into an acknowledgment of this three- 
fold divisibility of time. Thus, a man who desires to tell you, in the most forc?- 


ble manner, that he is perpetually employed, speaks in triplicity, and says he la- 
bours— 


Morning, noon, and night. 


And Shakspeare, moralising upon our indifference to the lapse of time, uses a fi- 
gure derived from the same notion of divisibility : 

to-morrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow, 

Creeps, in this petty pace, from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The road to dusty death. 


“A perpetual round of happiness, a figure which unhappy man is so fond of 
using, is very prettily described by Moore. The pleasures of memory and of hope 
are blended and harmonised in the enjoyment of the present, forming an elegant 
triad, which graces, at once, and illustrates my subject. 

’Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 

The past, the present, and future of pleasure ; 

Where memory links the tone that is gone 

With the blissful tone that’s still in the ear, 

And hope from a heavenly note flies on 

To a note more heavenly still than is near. Lalla Rookh. 

‘* Space—is divided into length, breadth, and depth. 

“ Motion—is quick, moderate, or slow. 

“* Temperature—is torrid, temperate, or frigid. 

‘* Heavenly Bodies—are vulgarly divided into three classes, the sun, moon, and 
stars, because the heavenly bodies in general are related to us under these three 
denominatioms, and because they are so classed in the sacred history of the crea- 
tion. But, we may also perceive, that the heavenly bodies are divided and ar- 
ranged under three separate laws—the law of the planets, such as the moon is— 
of fixed stars, such as the sun—and of eccentric planets, such as the comets. 

“ The Firmament.—Matthew Henry, in his excellent Commentary on the 
Scriptures, speaking of the firmament, notices its triplicity in the followin 
words. ‘It includes,’ says he, ‘all that is visible above the earth, between it 
the third heavens ; the air, its higher, middle, and lower region,’ &c. And here 
we are naturally reminded of that striking triplicity in the second commandment, 
which embraces all the outward sources of idolatry, viz.: the heaven above the 
earth beneath, and the water under the earth. Exod. xx. 4. 

“* Terrestrial Bodies—are divided into these three—animals, vegetables, and 
minerals. It is a principle lately laid down by Dr. Prout, and, if well establish- 
ed by observation, it is a very striking one, viz.: that all organised beings are 
essentially constituted by compounds, which may be referred to three great natu- 
ral classes or groups, the albuminous, the saccharine, and the oleaginous ; and 
that in each of these the elements are combined, not according to certain definite 
proportions only, but in p-oportions varying at the terms of certain series of num- 
bers, such as 3, 6, 9, 12, &c., which is a tertian series. 

“* The Being of Man—consists of three elementary principles—the bedy, the 
animal soul, and the rational spirit. 

‘« All individuality has three inseparable properties, viz.: time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

* The Life of Man—is divisible into three periods—infancy, [maturity, and 
old age. The Lacedemonians hada dance consisting of three} parts, which 
represented these three ages of human life. The dancers sang the following 
words : 

“1. Age.-—* We have been valiant.’ 

**2. Youth—* We are so at present.’ 

«3. Infancy.—‘ We shall be so, in our turn.’ 

‘In the Sciptures, life is divided into three heads—the, natural, the spiritval, 
and the eternal. J 

‘“ The Mind of Man— involves three powers—the understanding, the will, and 
the memory. 

‘* The Soul of Man, according to Plato, is divided into three parts. The seat 
of intelligence, the seat of passion, and the seat of appetite. 

“ The Heart of Man—is endued by the spirit of God with three vital principles, 
the triple basis of all human perfection. 











Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three. 

“ The Reasoning Faculty—by which man is so eminently distinguished in the 
creation, is built upon triplicity, as may be proved from a consideration of the na- 
ture of argument. Argument, so called by rhetoricians, is considered by logi- 
cians as the middle of three terms, and called the medium—that is, a point from 
whose connexions with two extremes the connexion between those extremes is 
found. Every regular argument may be resolved into ¢hree propositions ; whick 
three form a syllogism. 

Logic is, in effect, an art of syllogising —Baker. 

“Hitherto may be referred the three degrees of comparison, whereof the third 
rises to perfection—the positive, comparative, superlative. tyes 

“ Human Knowledge.—Every species of knowledge accessible to man, does 
necessarily reduce itself under one or other of the three following heads—the 
physical, the moral, and the spiritual. 

“The Operations of Man exhibit many triplicities—indeed, triplicity seems 
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One truth outshining bright and clear, 
That Wealth is only Hope and Joy, 
And Poverty but Pain and Fear.* 


‘ Behold our children as they play ! 
Blest creatures, fresh from Nature’s hand : 
The peasant boy as great and gay ‘ 
As the young heir to gold and land ; 
Their various toys of equal worth, 


This is decidedly the most original work that has appeared for some time. The | proper to every human action. All the active powers of the human mind and 
design of the author is to illustrate the doctrine of a divine Trinity by trecing a | body are contained in these three—the thought, the word, and the deed. 
triplicity of character not only in Scripture, but in every part of the natural and “Velleius Paterculus, in speaking of the second Scipio Africanus, whom he 
moral world. The mass of evidence which he has gathered together is truly as-| wishes to represent as perfect in everything attainable by humanity, very na- 
tonishing, and exhibits not only vast labour, pursued with untiring patience, but | turally praises him for the proper use which he made of these three powers, 
likewise a familiar acquaintance with the languages and literature both of an- | wherein he sums up everything that could be said of him. 
cient and modern times. His great aim, throughout the whole of his remarka- r 
ble work, has been the discovery and advancement of truth, of which he feels 
himself the influence and the value. All is subservient to this; and therefore, 





Qui nihil in vita, nisi landandum, 
Aut dixit—aut fecit—aut sensit. 


Their little needs of equal care, while he displays great ingenuity and much keenness of perception, he never “And let the Christian guard this triplicity with unceasing watchfulness ; bee 
And halls of marble, huts of earth, suffers himself to be influenced by mere fancy. He demonstrates the existence out of it are the issues of life and death, and in it all the commandments of God 
All homes alike endeared and fair. of a triform impression on the human mind, as exemplified in the singular fre- are kept or broken ; effected by th rause, th 
They know no better! would that we quency of the tertian form of expression in speaking and writing, and in our ideas Every human operation 1s eflected by three agents—the cause, the manner, 


and the instrument 

“ Diseases of Man.—Crises generally occur within the first eleven days of = 
disease. If they occur after the fourteenth, they are less decisively beneficial, 
| and less distinctly marked. Hippocrates states, that crises are salutary if they 


Could keep our knowledge safe from worse ; of superstition, law, majesty, and dominion ; he shows the same impression as 


prevailing in the physical world, in the theology of the heathen, and throughout 











—_ 
* This, We fear, is the gravamen of the difference of lot, and hardly @ consolation to 
Poverty.—Ed, . G, se *« Wilkie.” 
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‘Begin on the third day, the fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
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after which period they become irregular. Cullen, observing the universal ten- 
dency to tertian and quartan periods in intermittent fevers, presumes such ten- 
dency to exist in the animal economy of all fevers, and hence believes that crises 
occur at tertian periods until the eleventh day, and then at quartan until the ¢wen- 
tieth, or perhaps longer. ee 

“ The judicious Hippocrates furnishes a very convincing proof of the sove- 
reignty of the tertian period in the diseases of man ; for he says, that out of one 
hundred and sixty-three cases wherein fever terminated within the first twenty 
days, one hundred and seven happened on one or other of the series abovemen- 
tioned. 

“Classic history exhibits a very memorable instance of the tertiary economy 
of fever, which is the more valuable because, as it was not set forth with any 
notion of illustrating the doctrine of crises, it therefore stands clear of prejudice. 
I allude to the vehement fever with which Alexander the Great was seized, af- 
ter bathing in the gelid waters of the Cydnus; which threatened at once to put 
an end to his existence, and to sweep away all the glorious prospects that lay 
before him. But of whom God had foretold by the mouth of his prophet Da- 
niel, that ‘‘he should come from the west on the face of the whole earth,” he 
was not to be stopped, nor bated of his wide career; and accordingly Philip, 
his physician, was made to administer a medicine, which seemed no less than mi- 
raculous in its effects. 

“ Preferring death to delay, Alexander demanded of his physician a remedy of 
the speediest and most powerful operation. Philip promised him such a one ; 
but, adds the historian, he required three days to prepare it in, which is as much 
as to say, that he waited for the crisis of the disease, before he ventured 
to administer any powerful or decisive antidote ; for who is so childish as to 
believe, that the medicine itself required three days’ preparation, or that Alex- 
ander remained for that space of time without any medical aid ? 


Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe crisis authorise their skill. 
Dryden. 

«« After describing very minutely the violent operation of the medicine, the his- 
torian concludes his account in these words. 

After three days he showed himself to the army. 

“This was, doubtless, owing to the happy result of another crisis. 

“ An instance, no less remarkable, of the tertian crisis, is recorded in Holy 
Writ. When the good King Hezekiah lay sick unto death, and it pleased God 
to grant his fervent prayer, and lengthen his days, Isaiah was commissioned to 
say unto him, 

Behold, I will heal thee ; on the third day thou shalt go up unto the house of 
the Lord.—2 Kings, xx. 5. 

“[ will yet add another instance of the tertian period, recorded in a journal 
of the last stage of great Wolsey’s life; in which the ternary arrangement is 
marked with singular, yet unintentional accuracy. 

“«On Tuesday, the 22d, he was seized with his last illness. On Thursday,the 
24th, he began his journey afresh, though not recovered of his flux. On Satur- 
day evening, he was brought in alanguishing condition to the Abbey, at Leices- 
ter, where he immediately took to his bed, and on Tuesday following, being the 
29th of November, he expired.’ 

“On the 22d he was taken ill, on the 24th, a double tertian period, the crisis 
seems to have been favourable ; for though not recovered, he nevertheless was 
able to proceed on his journey. On the 26th, another double tertian period, he 
was alarmingly worse, so that he was obliged to stop at Leicester Abbey, where 
he took to his bed, being unable to pursue his way towards London, and seems 
to have given up all hopes of living ; and here his disease assumed the single 
tertian order ; for ‘ three days afterwards he died.’ 
so went to bed; where eagerly his sickness 

Pursued him still ; and three nights after this, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 
Shakspeare. 

“ Perfection of Man.—The third stage carries man to perfection, his tertian 
period is the grand erisis of his eternal destiny. 

Life—death—resurrection. 





fhe Albion. 


truth, when he said, (Coloss. i, 23,) shat the Gospel ‘ was preached to every crea- 
ture which is under heaven ;’ that is, in all the four quarters of the globe, ac- 
cording to the prediction of our Lord, recorded in the 13th chapter of St. Mark, 
at the 10th verse, and elsewhere: yet, nevertheless, J am inclined to consider 
this temple as a monument of Cuthism, and to enrol it among the many other 
interesting proofs of the judicial wanderings of the Cuthite rebels, after their dis- 
persion from Shinar. These people were serpent-worshippers, and among other 
perfections which they attributed to their serpent idol was that of eternity ; un- 
der which ascription, it was represented with its tail in its mouth, a thing with- 
out beginning or end, as may be seen in many of the Egyptian monuments. _ 

“ But, even in this, which, in the absence of more conclusive evidence with 
regard to the identity of Quetzalcoatl and St. Thomas, appears to be the more 
rational way of viewing the matter, still the triune diagram of the Mexicans may 
be considered as a testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity ; forthe Cuthites of 
Babel can hardly be supposed to have been ignorant of that mystery. Their pe- 
culiar sin, in the first stage of their defection from the truth, was not so much 
the disavowing of the Deity and his attributes, as the worshipping of those em- 
blems whereby they were figured.” 

‘This specimen, imperfect as it is, will give some idea of the nature of the 
work, and the author's qualifications for his task. With a mind formed for lofty 
conceptions, he has not detained the drudgery of close and persevering Investi- 
gation ; and though gifted with uncommon talents, which have been diligently 
and successfully cultivated, an implicit reverence for the sacred writings breathes 
through every page of his work. The appendices, which are numerous, and in 
the form of essays in illustration of particular points arising from the general ar- 
gument, contain many splendid passages,and throw a valuable I'ght on some por- 
tions of the prophecies. We are bound in honesty, however, to add, that there 
is here and there a manifest leaning to Puseyism, though perhaps without any 
intention on the part of the author to favour that heresy, or any concert with its 
founders. Still the circumstance is deeply to be regretted, and the more so, be- 
cause, as in all similar cases, the great merit of the work iu other respects only 
renders its errors the more pernicious. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
NO. VII.—OLIVIA. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Three weeks had passed since the Warreners had left Hazleford. A fortnight 
of Louisa Denbigh’s society had half persuaded Arthur that it was a thousand 
pities they had not met before, for he felt almost assured that had not Olivia fallen 
in his way, Louisa would have won him by the charms of her mind. But again 
the current of his thoughts was changed, and the feelings of the past rushed 
back npon him, when the following letter from Mrs. Warrener was put into his 
hand. 

«My dear Sir,—It is extremely painful to me to write to you on such a sub- 
ject as that on which I am about to speak ; but can a mother see her only child 
—the dearest object she has left to her on earth—perishing, and make no effort to 
save her? You will already anticipate that I allude to Olivia; I will not affect 
ignorance as to your attachment to her, nor deny that I know her feelings to re- 
spond to yours ; she is too artless to conceal any thing from me, and I am fully 
aware of all that passed at the interview she was imprudent enough to grant you. 
We naturally supposed, that having disclosed your first love for her, you would 
honourably follow up its disclosure by an open application to myself. I cannot 
believe that your design in apprising Olivia of your feelings towards her could be 
an unworthy one ; and if she is really dear to you, the worldly sacrifices you 
must make to obtain her will seem light in your eyes. The state of suspense in 
which my poor child is left, is daily destroying her health ; she is losing her spirits 
and her appetite under the influence of hope deferred. Ientreat you to write 
either to her or to myself. If your feelings have changed, honestly tell her so. 
Too well can I guess the effect of such a communication, but ‘the blow that kills, 
is better than the blight that consumes.’—Your’s very truly, 

“Marcaret WaRRENER.” 

Warm in his feelings, and governed by impulse, Archdale formed his resolve, 
and put it into execution at once. He galloped to the nearest post town, (hav- 
ing left a note for his mother who was out at the time, stating that sudden busi- 
ness called him away,) and in less than twelve hours, the speed of four horses had 
borne him to the feet of his Olivia. She was certainly a little paler and thinner 
than she had been at Hazleford, and the self-reproach and terror of Archdale 





“« Pursuits of Man.—There are three principal objects of human pursuit, 
which includes all that man looks for on this side of the grave, and beyond it too. 
Hooker has urranged these three objects in their proper order, and has shown that 
the third and highest is that perfection to which we cannot attain here below. 

“«Man doth seek a triple perfection—first,a sensual; consisting in those things 
which véry life itself requireth, either as necessary supplements, or as ornaments 
thereof. Then, an intellectual ; consisting in those things which none under- 
neath man is capable of. Lastly, a spiritual and divine; consisting in those 
things whereunto we tend by supernatural means here, but cannot here attain.— 
Hooker.’ 

“ Dramatic Excellence—consists in three things, viz. :—time, place, and ac- 
tion ; which last is the third degree or perfection of the drama‘ time and place 
being involved therein. 

Time, action, place, are so preserv'd by thee, 
That e’en Corneille might with envy see 
Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. 


“ The Perfection of Eloquence. 

“<The sublime rises from the nobleness of the thoughts, the magnificence of the 
words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the phrase; the perfect sublime 
arises from all three together.— Addison.’ 

“The Vegetable World—Consider the plants, how the third stage of their 
progress carries them to perfection. 

The spring—the blossom—and the fruit ! 

Shakspeare very aptly compares the hopes of man with the flowers, and noticing 
very particularly this ternary arrangement, shows how frequently the fruit and 
perfection which is looked for at the tertian period, proves to be disappointment. 
Alas! the picture is but too faithful to the life. 

This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his root ; 

And then he falls, as I do. 


Dryden. 


“A Y Henry VIII. 
“ The Sea.—But it is not surprising to perccive how the fluctuating, tumul- 
tuous ocean is constrained to preserve its tertian periods ! 


“ Who can observe, unmoved, how regularly the third wave of the sea ad- | there was a secret unowned prompting in the breast of Arthur, which prevented 
wances beyond the two first, dashing on with trebled force? This is so notorious- | him seeking a reconciliation. Three short days had witnessed their vows, their 
dy the law of the third wave, that experienced sailors, when landing on a beach | apparent happiness, and their parting in mutual anger. He was gone—and Olivia 
exposed to the open sea, do carefully lie by for the third wave, in order that they | sought her chamber to pour out in secret such tears of agony as surely never flow 
nay be carried beyond the reach of the succeeding one. Were they to ground | but once. That day had changed her from a wayward, yet docile child, to an 
their boat with the first or second wave, the third would infallibly break over them, | energetic, passionate, and wretched woman. She had loved Archdale from the 


and in a gale might occasion their total loss. 


“ Wind.—It is a sailor's proverb that ‘ the third day breaks the gale.’ Ihave | now be but misery. Her mother hoped and believed that he would return—that 
quay observed at sea, where the phenomena of wind are better developed | the breach would be healed, and all the past forgotten—but there was a convic- 
than they are on shore, that when a gale lasts for three days, the third is highly | tion in Olivia’s soul, that her doom was sealed. There was no relenting in the 
eritical. Indeed, when the gale sets in hard and steadily, it is very commonly | tone of his voice as he cried farewell—no shadow of regret on his brow as he left 
remarked by seamen, that it will last for three days. The crisis of the third day | her presence. Hopelessness had at once fallen on her spirit. She knew that their 
‘is generally favourable, and the wind begins to abate ; but it is sometimes other- | separation was final. In the midst of her hopes and happiness, the fountains of 


wise, and then it is likely to grow toa ney a ! 


“ The ‘* Rule of Three’ has been justly denominated the ‘Golden Rule,’ from | of her passionate agony, was sweeping away all her gentler feelings in its mighty 
‘&s natural perfection, and from the universality of its adaptation to all the pur- | flood. 
s of human calculation. Even the rude savage who barters the skins of| ‘‘ What is beauty, mere personal beauty!” said Archdale to himself, as he ap- 
ters, scarce wilder than himself, shapes all his dealings, though unconscious- | proached Hazleford. ‘“ What real happiness does its possession give! To think 


ly, by the law of this natural arithmetic. 


“On the glorious Pythagorean discovery of the properties of a right-angled | mansion, the fortune that may enable me enter the senate of my country, the 


triangle is founded all trigonometry, and consequently all architecture and navi 


gation. By the help of this golden rule man leaves his native shore, his native | appreciate the sacrifice, merely because she is beautiful, and I believed she loved 
element. Armed with this law the untried deep epposes him in vain: he marches| me. Thank God for an escape—thank God that I can at once put it out of my 


with bold and certain steps across the wilderness of waters! He waves thi 
magic wand, and behold with what admirable order and proportion the gorgeou 
(palaces arise, the cloud-capped towers are balanced in the air! 


“ An equilateral triangle is the most perfect that can be described ; and its per- | Hazleford estate. 1t was six weeks after their nuptials, and they were still alfsent 
fection consists in the union of three sides mutually equal in one diagram. | on their marriage excursion. A beautiful morning was shining over the luxuriant 
From this triune character, the equilateral triangle has been held sacred from | fields that surrounded the farm where Mrs. Warrener and Olivia were hiding their 
times of the remotest antiquity. In the earliest ages of Christianity, the eter-| diminished heads. The latter, indeed, had been seriously ill, though she stubborn- 
nal Trinity was symbolised by an equilateral sa inclosed in a circle. In | ly denied, even to her mother, that grief for the defection of Arthur had any thing 

useum, Humboldt noticed | to do with her indisposition. She was recovering, though slowly, from a violent 
the representation of a temple dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, which had a triangular | attack of fever; and having just been assisted to rise by her mother, was seated 
roof encircled by a serpent. This Quetzalcoatl is the most mysterious being of | at the open window, where jessamine and woodbine sent in their mingled breath 
the whole Mexican mythology : a white and bearded man, dressed in a cloak | with every motion of the air. But it brought little enjoyment tothe pale invalid, 
‘spotted with red crosses, who ordained fasts, preached peace to men, and per- | who sat looking out so listlessly on the landscape. There was more of sadness 
mitted no other offerings to the Divinity than the first-fruits of the harvest. | than joy in the images that the beauty of nature called up in her mind in its pre- 
Some learned Mexicans have imagined that this mysterious persouage was the | sent state. Her'’s was not now merely a disappointment of the affections. Her 
Apostie Saint Thomas. On this supposition, which Humboldt does not seem | mother had begun openly to press on her notice the advantages of affluence, and 


the Codex Mexicanus, preserved in the Borgian 


uw think unreasonable, the triangular building inclosed in a circle, may have or 
inated in those ideus of the Trinity, which the Apostle must have commun 


cated to his followers. Though I am far from disputing the mission of St. Thomas 
“te America, being persuaded that St. Paul used no hyperbole, but spoke the very | be moulded to the will of a skilful manager, such as Mrs. Warrener ; and as she 


knew no bounds.—A few hours spent in his society, however, during which time 
the most solemn vows of undying attachment were exchanged, sent her to rest 
with a brightened cheek and a happy heart; and if uneasy thoughts and forebod- 
ings succeeded to the passionate excitement of Arthur’s mind when he retired to 
bed, and even mingled distressingly in his dreams, they were dispelled at once, 
when he met her again the following morning, and pressed on her beautiful lips a 
new seal of faith andlove. On the third and last evening of Arthur's visit a ball 
was given by the officers, in the neighbouring town, and Olivia and her mother be- 
ing of the invited guests, begged of Archdale to accompany them. For once 
Mrs. Warrener acted without her usual policy. She was anxious to display her 
daughter to Archdale, in the attractions of full dress, and the high spirits which 
a ball generally produces in a young girl, and she wished to exhibit her to the 
neighbourhood, attended by a handsome and fashionzble-looking cavalier. Arthur 
would have preferred staying at home, and would have been pleased if Olivia 
would have done so also, but she told him lightly laughing, that ‘ now he had 
come to cheer her, she could not give up the ball ’—and as Arthur did not 
choose to oppose her, he prepared to accompany her, though not with a very good 

race. 
< As he did not set forth determined to be pleased, it is not wonderful that the 
festal scene afforded him small satisfaction. He was rather annoyed that Olivia 
should have preferred it, to a quiet evening alone with him. He had never seen 
her in a gay party before, and he had no idea that a creature so tender and gentle, 
could laugh so giddily with others—and talk nonsense so fluently. It was all na- 
tural enough that she should be admired and gazed upon beyond any other girl in 
the room—but he had rather she had been less visibly delighted with the atten- 
tions paid to her. He made no allowance for her youth and g:rlishness—he did 
not consider that the spring of her extravagant gaiety might be the re-action pro- 
duced on her mind by her renewed confidence in his attachment. He began to 
make comparisons between her giddy childishness, and the self-possessed gentle- 
ness of Louisa Denbigh, whose mild eyes appeared to haunt him, full of calm re- 
proof for the instability of his thoughts. 
The last morning of his stay at H farm, was one of mutual discomfort, 
and terminated in a quarrel. Olivia was vexed at the coldness with which Arch- 
dale listened to her raptures respecting the ball, and her manner indicated the of- 
fence she felt. Archdale had a proud spirit, and he found his surprise that Olivia’s 
equalled or even exceeded it. Mrs. Weanner vainly attempted to soothe the ir- 
ritation of the pair, but finding her efforts vain, withdrew, in the hope that their 
difference would prove a mere lover’s quarrel. It might have been so, but that 





very depths of her heart—she loved him still—but she felt that her love must 


the great deep had been broken up within her soul, and the desolating deluge 


that I was on the very point of sacrificing these broad lands and yonder princely 


- | good I may do, the fame I may win, all for a toy, a puppet, a flirt, who could not 


s | own power to make a fool of myself.” That very day saw the betrothment of 
s | Archdale to Louisa Denbigh. 
They were married, and thus Archdale became confirmed in his title to the 


i-| something like vexation at the loss of an establishment was mingling with the 


i- | deeper sorrow that crushed her heart. There was already an alloy introduced into 
the pure gold of her feelings—an alloy that might render them in time ready to 
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Sat by the open window, she was lending a half attention to her mother’s specu- 


lations respecting two wealthy commoners, who:n they expected to meet at the 


house of an old friend, as soon as Olivia should be strong enough to be conveyed 


thither. The form of the old man who daily brought letters from tne neighbour- 
ing town had been for some time visible, creeping siowly along the pathway to 
the farm ; but his coming awakenea no interest now in Olivia's mind. There 


was a time when she nad watched for the first glimpse of his figure in the distance 


with straining eyes and a beating heart, when she bounded forth to meet him 
while afar off, and thus anticipated by some minutes the disappointment which 
awaited her, and sent her back to the house with tearful eyes and a languid step; 
but she had no interest in his coming now, and she felt as if the suspense, the 
hope, the disappointment, Aad been preferable to her present dull, hopeless indif- 
ference. Who would write to her now that she would care to hear from? Even 
this dey, when a letter directed in a strange hand was brought to her, she took it 
as if it were scarcely worth reading ; ro i therefore, her mother’s astonishment 
may be conceived, when Olivia, having glanced over the few lines it contained, 
turned deadly pale, and fell senseless from her chair. Well might she manifest 
agitation—well be overwhelmed with her emotiun—for the contents of the letter 
were as follows :— 
‘* Madam—It is our pleasing duty to inform you, that by the will of the late 
Mr. Godfrey Lumberton (who died at his residence in W street on the 7th 
of the present month,) you are entitled to the whole of his estates, real and per- 
sonal, which, as far as we have already been able to ascertain, are worth at least 
a hundred and forty or fifty thousand pounds. 
“ Strange as this bequest may appear to you at first, we are informed that the 
testator had food reasons for thus disposing of his property, which we shall ex- 
plain when we have the honour of seeing you in town, which we hope to do as 
early as it is convenient to you. We are, Madam, your obedient servants, 
“Bonn anp Hancoer.” 
“ As early as it is convenient to you!” When was it ever inconvenient for 
man or woman to go at once, and hear how and why they are to be put into pos- 
session of a noble inheritance? Mrs, Warrener had hitherto thought that Olivia 
was not strong enough to be removed for another week at least ; but she now de- 
cided that they would be perfectly able to set forth for Loudon immediately. The 
next morning found the mother and daughter on their journey, each excited to 
an extraordinary degree, yet manifesting their excitement very differently. Mrs. 
Warrener talked incessantly ; she schemed and planned, and congratulated her- 
self over and over again that things had turned out as they had done: she saw 
the hand of Providence in Archdale’s desertion, for Olivia could never have been 
permitted to throw herself away ; she, who had seven oreight thousand a year, 
was far too good a match for a man with only two ; with her daughter's beauty 
and wealth, she would, of course, become a duchess, or a countess at the very 
least ; she would never give her consent to any marriage now that did not placea 
coronet on Olivia’s brow, and then—how mortified Archdale would be at his own 
folly! 
‘That idea, too, was the one draught of miserable comfort that Olivia found 
amidst the bitter regrets and crushed affections that were striving in her heart. 
Had this but happened six months sooner! If Archdale had only been true to 
his attachment, how would his constancy now have been rewarded! Her feelings 
were strangely contradictory ; she loved him still, with an intensity of passion, 
too, that had not been tully developed while she felt him to be her own ; and she 
felt as if to meet him once—to meet him as the worshipped heiress, the acknow- 
ledged beauty, for such she would now be, would be a triumph so great, and so 
satisfying, that she would ask for nothing more. Alas! she thought not of the 
years of heart-sickness, the vain, wearv pining, the ceaseless regret that might 
be her’s when that hour of triumph was past ! 
The travellers reached London in safety, and were soon fully convinced that 
they did not dream, and that their good fortune was real. Mr. Goafrey Lum- 
berton was an old bachelor, who, having spent many years abroad, had returned 
to England with an immense property, to find that he had outlived every friend 
and relative who might have soothed and cheered his latter days. In his early 
youth he had had a violentquarrel with Lieut. Warrener’s father, iaving received, 
or fancied he had received, some injury from him in the opinion of a lady to 
whom they were both attached. ‘ As | never forgave him during his life,” said 
a letter which he left in explanation of his will, “ Veale the only reparation now 
in my power, as I wish to die without malice to any man, dead or alive. I there- 
fore bequeath my property unreservedly to John Warrener’s only grandchild, 
Olivia Warrener, and trust she may have more happiness in its possession than I 
have experienced in its accumulation.” 
Eight thousand a year! It was all like an unreal vision. Olivia could scarce- 
ly believe it, even after acopy of Mr Lumberton’s will and his letter to his ex- 
ecutors were placed in her hands. She, who had been obliged to consult her mo- 
ther’s convenience, and wait patiently days and weeks before purchasing the 
smallest article—whose pocket-money had been less than that of many a girl at 
a third-rate boarding-school—-who had thought the gift of a guinea from her god- 
mother so great a boon, that she had lain awake half the night, contriving how to 
spend it to the greatest advantage—she for the future, live as long as she might, 
was to receive every three months £2000, to be completely at her own dispo- 
sal! She half forget her meditated triumph in the increasing surprise that grew 
upon her as she entered mere and more into the details of the real position of 
her affairs. Eight thousand a year! Large as the sum was, there were not 
wanting kind friends to multiply it by four or five, anc (the star of Miss Burdett 
Coutts being yet below the horizon) Olivia soon found herself possessed of the 
reputation of being one of the richest heiressesin England. But she overlooked 
the present. Its realities seemed but as dreams and shadows; her mini strain- 
ed forward impatiently to the hour—the hour of triumph, which seemed as if it 
were to satisfy the thirst of her soul’s fever. It was protracted bevond her ex- 
pong ; but it came at last. Arthur Archdale and his bride arrived in 
sondon, and in the eighth month of his union with Louisa Denbigh the 
faithless owner of Hazleford once more stood face to face with Olivia Warrener. 

They met at a gay assembly, where the fairest and noblest of the land were 
gathered “like rays into one focus;” but the fairest and most worshipped of 
the throng was Olivia. She was prepared for the meeting, but Arch ale 
was not, or he would scarcely have gone there accompanied by his wife, 
even if he had ventured to meet the being whose hopes had received so 
cruel a blight by his conduct. How bitterly he regretted that he had pres- 
sed his Louisa to forget a little indisposition of which she complained, and 
exert herself to appear at D—-— House that evening! How wide was the 
contrast between the pallid countenance and insignificant figure and the tall 
elegant form, the gluwing complexion, and large flashing eyes of Olivia! Ne- 
ver had Miss Warrener looked more beautiful than on that occasion ; for, be- 
sides being dressed with exceeding care, she had all the animation of a strong 
excitement adding lustre to her eye, and deepening the rich colour on her 
cheek. This was her hour of triumph—this was what she had looked forward 
tu. The reaction, the hopelessness, the lonely pining, were for the solitude of 
her ownhome. Arthur Archdale, when the first thrill of astonishment and 
sense of embarrassment were past, gazed on her with equal wonder and admi- 
ration. It was less than a year since they parted, yet she stood before him an- 
other, though the same ; he had left her a child—she had burst into womanhood. 
Her form had matured—her features had lost something of their innocent repose, 
but they had gained tenfold in intelligence and animation. Her manner, though 
perfectly graceful, had row none of the timid awkwardness of a very young 
girl. She knew she was of consequence, but this gave no tinge of affectation 
or haughtiness toher demeanour. It merely endowed her with courage to speak 
and act freely and naturally, because she felt confident that what she said and did 
was sure to meet with at least the semblance of approbation. The gem had now 
a setting worthy of its beauty—a setting that shewed its native brilliancy to the 
best advantage, Archdale was astounded at himself when he looked on her, and 
remembered that this exquisite creature, whom all eyes were following, and for 
whom se meny of the high-born youths around him were secretly sighing, had 
once yielded to him the treasures of her affections, and might have been his but 
for his own folly and wickedness. It was strange that his conscience had gi- 
ven him so little trouble before; it was not until he saw the extent of his own 
loss that he began to think he had acted like a villain! 

He bad for some time had misgivings as to whether Louisa had really been the 
choice of his heart, as he had persuaded himself she was at the time of his 
marriage. She did not love him with the fond childish abandonment to the 
feeling which Olivia had displayed, and he was dissatisfied that she did not. She 
was very fond of him in her own way, and evinced her affection much in the 
same manner as an elder sister would do, who loves and indulges a wayward 
younger brother. But in spite of himself she controlled him, as the stronger 
mind generally controuls the weaker. She invariably had her own way; and 
always gave excellent reasons for doing so. Reasons which silenced Archdale, 
yet scarcely convinced him. She was gentle, kind, generous, and far above 
most women in mental cultivation; yet Archdale was getting tired of her. She 
was not beautiful or romantic enough to be the object of much passion after eight 
months’ matrimony. Her husband could not find a fault witu her, and yet 
sometimes she annoyed him exceedingly. But this night—this eventful night, 
when he had to encounter the distant bow of Miss Warrener, and her long sa- 
tisfied gaze over the person and dress of his unconscious bride, his mortifica- 
tion induced something like the awakening of an unkind feeling towards poor 
Louisa, the innocent cause of his present vexation. He was enduring all this 
for her sake, but she could not know it, and therefore could not sympathise in 
or share his feelings. From that evening Archdale’s passion for Olivia revived 
with double force, and fed on his heart with a fierce intensity that rendered him 
miserable beyond conception. He was haunted day and night by her face, her 
form, her voice, as they had never haunted him before, even in the early happy 
days that were gone for ever. He met her continually in society, for she shrunk 











not from the circles in which he mingled, while every meeting was a new tri- 
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umph ; and, painful as he felt her presence to be, there was a fascination about 
her which drew him again and again within its influence. So little did she no- 
tice him—so free, and gay, and uncaring did she seem when he was by, that he 
became convinced that every feeling of tenderness for him was extinguished in 
her heart by the mingled influences of resentment and dissipation, and he daily 
expected to hear the announcement of her approaching union with some one inore 
fortunate than himself. But here he was mistaken. Match after match, unex- 
ceptionable in every point of view, and some of them even beyond what 
she had a right to expect, was at once and unhesitatingly refused. ‘It takes 
nothing more than beauty and an heiress to make a duchess,” said Olivia to her 
mother, when urged to accept that title, and that, too, from a young, handsome, 
and;really attached lover; ‘but it takes something more to refuse to become 
one!” And just after making that declaration, with a scornful smile anda 
haughty brow, Olivia went to her chamber, and wept ‘ears of agony over the 
vain affection that stood between her and happiness. 

It was at this period of her life that her mother, wishing to possess a portrait 
of her beautiful daughter, employed me to execute it. 1 have already descri- 
bed it in the beginning of this sketch, and I remember the exceeding beauty of 
the original, her fitful spirits, so brilliant and gay when a t'iird person was pre- 
sent, so languid and listless when we chanced to be alone. And above all, I re- 
collect the embarrassment of a gentleman, who, calling to inspect my pictures, 
in company with his wife and a party of friends, chanced to cast his eye on the 
unfinished likeness of Olivia. Then I had but a slender clue tothe mystery which, 
alas, was afterwards painfully unravelled to inany. 

I must now shift the scene, and using the usual privilege of a story teller, 
must pass over seven years in the progress of my siory—seven years full of 
mighty import, and wondrous change to its personages. Olivia Warrener was 
still unwedded ; she was, if possible, more luxuriantly beautiful than ever, but 
one charm of her face, its freshuess, and much of its frankness, had departed 
She had learnt to dissemble ; she had become a polished hypocrite. While her 
mind had been in a state of doubt as to the continuance of Archdale’s affection 
for her—while she balenced the strength of moral principle against the force of 
her own unsubdued passion, the struggle was fearful, and in some degree appa- 
rent in spite of her best efforts to conceal it. But the conflict was over ; words 
that could never be forgotten or recalled, had been spoken. She had listened to 
language from which she should have shrunk as from the most deadly poison, 
and she had suffered herself to be betrayed into a confession of her own uncon- 
quered and unconquerable love. The die was cast—she had given herself up to 
the wild impulses of her heart, and lived and revelled in the absorbing passion 
which she knew was returned with equal fervour. It was this security, this con- 
fidence in Archdale’s love for her that rendered her so calm outwardly, while the 
under current of her feelings had the strength and fierceness of a lava-flood. She 
could afford now to appear cheerful and fanciful ; indeed that appearance was 
her best security against suspicion, and under its veil she and the beloved of her 
heart met continually without fear or reproach. Even Mrs. Warrener deemed 
that the fire was dead within Olivia’s bosom, and that she regarded Arthur mere- 
ly as a friend ; and as she saw no chance of Olivia’s marrying at present, she 
was making out a match for herself much to her own satisfaction, with a certain 
Count Pulskowski, a Pulish nobleman, witha large estate somewhere, to which 
he expected to be restored—sometime. Meanwhile she would have the handsome 
allowance made her by her daughter to depend on, therefore she was in a state 
of great content, and her regrets tha: her daughter wouldnot be a duchess were 
greatly ameliorated by the prospect of being herself a countess. 





It was summer—bright, glorious summer, and the old woods of Hazleford 
spread forth just such a luxuriant canopy of thick foliage as they did when Arthur 
Archdale and Olivia Warrener wandered beneath their shade eight years before. 
At the time my narrative recommences, Arthur was absent from Hazleford, as 
was frequently the case, for the infirm health of its mistress, and the very deli- 
cate constitution of her only child, a little boy, did not admit of their residing 
in town, when Archdale’s business compelled him to visit it. But there was a 
guest at Hazleford, to whom its every glade and glen was a haunted ground, for 
whom its whispering trees and rippling waters seemed to have a voice and a 
language—who felt the scenes to be the very home of ler memory, and who 
could scarcely bring herself to believe iat she was other than the portionless 
girl of sixteen, who had left its proud domain in the first flush and happiness of 
her earliest love dream. Strange as it may appear, Olivia Warrener was the 


guest of Mrs. Archdale ; not the haugl.ty dowager who, in her girlish days, had | 
| a heap of ruins. 


often scared her with a look ora tone, for she had long been in her grave, but 
the invalid wife of Arthur Archdale. 

Many reasons had conspired vo induce her to accept @ cordial invitation, from 
her gentile hostess. Her mother, now the Countess Pulskowski, was spending 
her autumnal honeymoon in Paris, whither my heroine had declined accompany- 
ing her, and Olivia felt that she could not receive Archdale as frequently as a 
guest in town, now that her house had nut the sanction of her mother’s presence. 
She knew that his absence from Hazleford would be but a temporary one, and 
she had a wild longing to sce him again amidst the scenes in which their mutual 
passim had veen nursed and revealed. 

She had occasionally met Mrs. Archdale in the metropolis, during the short 
annual visits, which, for the first three or four years of her marriage, that lady’s 
health had permitted her to make to it, and had repeatedly been pressed to go to 
Hazleford. She had hitherto excused herself, but uow that a very kind letter 
from Mrs. Archdale was backed by the entreaties of Arthur, and somewhat ac- 
corded with her own wishes, she accepted the invitation. 

She contrived to arrive at Hazleford the day after Arthur had quitted it, for 
she felt that kis presence, on her first return to it since the time of his marriage, 
would awaken emotions which she could scarcely conceal. She was most kindly 
welcomed, and could scarcely help teeling something like shame in receiving the 
attentions which were so warinly bestowed upon her by one whom her heart told 
her she was secretly injuring. She had long ceased to consider the wife of Ar- 
thur as her riva/ in his affections. Aias, he had too often poured into her ear 
the too eloquent language of his love, and the assurance that she, and she alone, 
reigned mistress cf his soul, for her to doubt the truth. She had letters upon 
letters crammed to the very seal with protestations of passionate devotion, and 
bitter remorse for the irrevocable action by which he had bound himself to ano- 
ther ; letters that made her cheek burn and her heart beat thick when she even 
recalled them to her memory. She tried to thirk that she was innocent—that 
her sin was merely mental, and that she was not accountable for the uncontrolled 
flood of wild and vain passion that was ever sweeping over herheart. She con- 
soled herself with the thought that she had sternly and firmly resisted Arthur's 
frequent importunities to fly with him to some far land, where they might enjoy 
each other's society, without fear and without restraint. She looked upon her- 
self as a miracle of virtue, under the circumstances, but she did not search deep 
enough into the motives that kept her from yielding. She was yet untainted by 
a breath of suspicion. She was yet the admired centre of a circle of adorers ; 
and her large and liberal charities, her pleasing manners, and her utter freedom 
from any thing like coquetry, caused her to be respecied as much as she was ad- 
mired. She had a proud and stainless reputation, and she was not prepared to 
crush itat once. The fear of shame often re*trains, where the fear of sin would 
have little influence. It is well for society that the invisible bondage of the 
world’s opinion, can wrap its mauifeld fibres around minds that the adamantine 
chains of principle would scarcely be sufficient to enthrall. 

Archdale’s return to Hazleford was delayed longer than had been expected, 
and Olivia, thrown entirely on Mrs Archdale’s society, was at once uncomfort- 
able and astonished. ‘The more she saw of Louisa, the more she looked into the 
gentle purity of her character, and felt the unsuspecting confidence with which 
she was treated by her, the more she shrank from self-examination which was 
now sure to be accompanied by self-reproach. Louisa was so kind, so really 
pleased with her visitor, so patient under her sufferings, which latterly had be- 
come severe, and so thoroughly unselfish that it was impossible for Olivia to en- 
tertain an unkind or disrespectful feeling towards her. If she had been anything 
but Archdale’s wife Olivia would have loved her dearly, and, as it was, she often 
doubted if she did not. She sometimes felt, as she looked on the mild benignant 
countenance of the sufferer, that it would be an unspeakable relief to fall at her 

feet, and confessing all the secret of her heart, entreat her fovgiveness. She 
was tried almost past human endurance, when Mrs. Archdale. in speaking one 
day of her husband, alluded to her suspicion of something Jike the truth. 

“T know,” said poor Louisa, “ that Arthur does not love me, as I firmly be- 
lieve he fancied he did, in the first months of our married life. 1 much fear our 
union was a mistake on both sides ; but it is too late to lament it now. It isnot 
that J do not love Arthur, for every day hes made me feel more and more affee- 
tion for him ; and did he display for me but one half of the love he used to do, I 
should be perfectly happy: but I have been strangely troubled of late with the 
idea that he loves another. I do not think I am naturally of a jealous temper, 
nor does tny fear point to any particular object, but many littie circumstances 
have led me to such a conclusion, and I greatly fear that amidst the many gay 
and unprincipled adventuresses, both foreigners and English, who abound in Lon- 
don, some one has had the art to ensnare him. I often think my life will not 
bea long one ; I have long felt that something is at work within me which will 
in the end terminate fatal'y. I do trust if Arthur should ever marry again, he 
will bring my poor child a mother who wiii be kind to him.” cass 

Out-pourings of feeling, such as the former, were frequently repeated, and the 
conflict of hope, and fear, and remorse in Olivia’s bosom, becaine almost too terri 
ble to be borne. 

One thing Olivia felt must be done, she must remain at Hazleford for a very 
brief period after Archdale’s return. She felt that to see and converse with him 
under the same roof with his wife would be absolute torture ;—she would see 
hin once, aud tell him every feeling of her heart, and then bid him farewell— 
was it to be for ever! Her hopes said “ no,” and in spite of herself ner thoughts 


flew forward to a time, which it was evident was epproaching, when to love him | 








) Che Alovoion. 








would no longer be crime and infamy. ib 
two days after his return, and in a long and agonized letter, conveyed to him, 


| 


TR 
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She fixed the time of her departure for | tion of the state were attempted ;—if no striking movements of external policy 


were executed ;—at least all was kept safe and quiet in every quarter, and the is- 


even before she saw him, she informed him of her resolution, and her motives for | repressible energies of national industry had the fullest scope afforded them du- 


forming it. 


ring a lengthened season of repose, which in those days of ‘foreign war and do- 


He met her calmly—the effort to do so was a mighty one—but it was success. | mestic levy,’ was deemed a fortune hardly to be hoped for, and o which the his- 


ful, and she was sustained through that trying meeting by it. I 
of her agitated feelings was reserved for her own apartment, whither she retired 
to peruse a tiny note which he had slipped into her hand unseen by Louisa. How 


The out-pouring | tory of the country had never offered any example. 


Walpole was a man of an ancient, honourable, and affluent family, one of the 


first in the county of Norfolk, to whose possessions he succeeded while yet toe- 


did the manner ef his giving it to her, and even its words, bring the past around | young for entering into the church, the profession he was destined to had an el- 


her again ! : 

‘Meet me to-night, dearest Olivia, at the little temple, where, eight years 
ago, the holy stars witnessed the first revelation of our feelings. I must see 
you before you quit Hazleford ; I have much to say to you, and I can say it 
there better than any other place. Be there, beloved one, I do entreat of 


| 

‘der brother lived. Rescued from that humbler fortune, (in which, however, he 

| always said he would have risen to the Primacy,) he had well-nigh fallen into 

jon more obscure—the life of a country gentleman; in which he might have 

whiled away his time like his ancestors, between the profession of a sportsmam 
pursued with zeal, and that of a farmer always failing, because always more 


you, at midnight. The moon will be at full to-night, and you can yo out | than half neglected by him who unites in his own person both landlord and te- 


unperceived, just as you did in those days gone by. 
me” 


Do not, oh, do not refuse | nant. 


The dangers of the Protestant succession at the close of King William’s 
| reign, excited his attention to political matters upon his entrance into Parliament- 


She did not refuse ; there was a faint struggle in her mind, but inclination con- | The death of the Duke of Gloucester, Princess Anne’s son, had alarmed both, 
quered. A few simple words in pencil conveyed her promise, ‘I wili be there;” | the illustrious prince on the throne and the liberal party in general; the Tories 


and how fearfully was that promise fulfilled. 


“Tt is the last, the very last time | had thrown every obstacle in the way of the Act of Settlement, by which the 


we shall meet, while meeting is a crime. Never, never more shall it be, unless | King was anxiously endeavouring to bequeath the freedom he had conquered for 
the gentie creature, whom I have injured, is first exalted to the heaven, where | his adopted country ; they had only introduced it in the hopes of its miscarry- 


such as I have no right to enter. 
then—.” 

But it is vain to attempt a transcript of the bitter thoughts that passed over 
Olivia’s mind, as she sat at her window and watched the sitting of the sun amidst 
the masses of purple clouds, whose edges were richly tinged with gold. The 
moon was already lifting her pale face in the east, and the last fading red of 
day-light mingled with her blightening beams, and shed exquisite softness and 
beauty over the outer world. Olivia gazed, until the tears gathered slowly in 
her eyes, and dropped one by one on her folded hands, and then, giving way to 
the wild emotions that were struggling within her, she fell upon her knees and 
wept long and bitterly. 

Surely she was to be pitied then—so weak, so sinful, and so impassioned, 
bending in the attitude of prayer, yet without daring to lift her spirit to the God 
of purity and peace—utterly ignorant of the path to His merey—confessing, but 
now forsaking her sin ! 

Mrs. Archdale always retired early, and Arthur declared his intention of re- 
maining up very late on this night, as he had several letters of importance to 
write. He did in fact employ himself with his pen until an hour before the time 
he had appointed for his meeting with Olivia ; and then, feeling oppressed by the 
heat of the atmosphere, he threw up the window and leaned out for air. The 
aspect of the sky was rapidly changing ; the moon was still pouring down a 
flood of radiance from a lake-like space of azure in which she sat as if enshrin- 
ed, but mountainous clouds were gathering in the west, and already the faint 
play of lightening in the horizon, and the prowling of distant thunder, betokened 
the approach of a storm. . 

Archdale stood for some time at the window watching the swiftly changing 
clouds, and wondering if the night would be such as to prevent Olivia keeping 
her appointment. A few minutes decided the question in his mind. The clouds 
rapidly overspread the whole face of the heavens, the thunder roared nearer and 
louder, the hail began to descend in a heavy shower, and Arthur felt assured that 
no female could attempt a transmit from the house to the place he had named in 
his note, on such a fearful night. He retired from the window, just as a terrific 
peal of thunder—accompanied by a flash of lightening, so vivid and long that 
for some seconds it seemed to illuminate the whole apartment—burst immediate- 
ly over-head ; and directly afterwards, his wife, terrified beyond measure by the 
storm, rushed into his study, and fainted. Some time was employed in restoring 
her, soothing her alarm, and conveying her again to her apaftment ; and 
when this was done, and the tempest had passed away, the hour of mid- 
night was long past, and Arthur retired, weary, vexed and disappointed, to his 
chamber. 

He rose early and went into the park, where he already found his steward 
lamenting over the loss of a fine tree, which had been split by the lightning. 
He turned his steps towards the little temple, which I have already said stood at 
a considerable distance from the house, but its white dome did not greet his eyes 
at the accustomed spot, and advancing a few steps farther, he saw that it was 
He was congratulating himself that Olivia and he had not 
agreed to meet there earlier, in which case the storm might have sur- 
prised them there, when his eye was caught by something white, which hung on 
a low bough beside his path. He snatched it up, and saw at once that it was 
a portion of a lace scarf which he remembered Olivia had worn on the preceding 
day. 


Dreadful apprehensions awakened in his mind; could she have been more | 


faithful to her tryst than he had been? 
vered heap of ruins gave no tidings of her he sought. 


He ran towards the temple, but its shi- 


It will soon be over—we shall part—and | ing ; and the near balance of parties in Parliament, when the Abjuration Oath 


was carried by a majority of one, (188 to 187,) evinced too clearly that in the 
country the decided majority were for the exiled family. It is easy to conceive 
how greatly the having commenced his publie life at such a crisis, must have 
attracted him towards state affairs,* and how lasting an impression the mo- 
mentous question that first engaged his attention must have produced upon his 
political sentiments in after life. Soon after came the great question of privilege, 
the case of the Aylesbury men, arising out of the action of Ashby and White; 
and here he,with the other leading Whigs—the Cowpers, the Kings, the Jekyls, 
the Cavendishes—took a decided part for the general law of the land, against 
the extravagant doctrines of privilege maintained by the Tories. Sacheverell’s 
trial—a Whig folly, which he privately did all in his power to prevent—com- 
pleted his devotion to political life: he was one of the managers, and was expos- 
ed to his share of the popular odium into which all the promoters of that ill-ad- 
vised proceeding not unnaturally fell. 

The Church party were so powerful, that the mob was on their side as well as 
the Queen’s Court; and this incident in Whig history, described by Bolingbroke 
as having a parson to roast and burning their hands in the fire, made Walpole 
dread that fire ever after ; for it is not more certain that the share which he 
successfully commenced his public life by taking in the Act of Settlement, gave 
a strong Whig bias to his after life, than it is that the Sacheverell case gave him 
a constitutional abhorrence of religious controversy, and an invincible repug- 
nance to touch any question that could connect itself with church or with secta- 
rian clamour. Throngh his whole public life, he betrayed a lurking dread of any- 
thing on which the religious sentiments of the community could be brought to 
bear; as if aware that these being subjects on which men feel rather than 
reason, it is impossible to calculate beforehand on the course public opinion 
may take upon them, or fix bounds to the excitement they may produce. This, 
and not any indifference to the great cause of toleration, always kept him 
from seeking securities which there is every reason to think he would nata- 
rally have wished to obtain against the High-Church party, and in favour of 
the Sectaries. 

The sagacity of such men as Godolphin and Marlborough early recommended 
Walpole to their favour ; and with the latter, to whom he owed his first appoimt- 
ment of Secretary at War, his intercourse was always intimate and confidential. 
When a vile court intrigue saved France from being undone by the victories of 
that great inan; when what St. Simon calls ‘ Miracle de Londres,’ a. 
edly rescued Louis XIV. from his doom ; when, as Frederick IT. many years 
after said, Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, were all unable to de- 
fend him against detraction, and the French King was lost, had the intrigues of 





a mistress of the robes and a bedchamber woman suffered the great Captain to 
remain two years longer in power— Walpole threw up his place with the Duke, 
and nobly refused to join some shuffling place-seeking Whigs, who were talked 
over to remain under the Tories, by Harley and St. John. "This was an offence 
not to be forgiven ; his aggravation of it, by boldly defending the conduct of 
Marlborongh against the slanderous attacks of the adverse faction, produced the 
charges against him of corruption while at the War-Office; and he was sent to 
| the ‘Tower upon an accusation of having received £900 from a contractor, was 
expelled the House of Commons, though never either impeached or prosecuted, 
| and, on being re-elected in the same Parliament,was declared ineligible by a ma- 
jority of the House. 

That Walpole, through the whole of this proceeding, was regarded as the 
victim of party rancour ; that, but for the factious spirit of the day, he never 


He hastened back to | would have been accused ; that nothing can be less decisive against any one 


the house, and summoning Olivia’s maid, obtained at once the information that | than a vote carried by a majority of twelve in a full House of Commons, im 


her mistress had not yet rung for her. 
and knocked ; there was no answer. 


He flew to the door of her apartment, | which many of the adverse party voted with the accused, and many more refus- 
He tried the lock, and it vielded at once. | ed to vote at all; and that the greatest distrust of their case was shown by the 


He entered, and was nearly maddened to perceive that the bed had not been slept | accusers in never uniting to institute judicial proceedings of any kind—may alt 


in; that a night dress and cap lay on the floor, as if she had hastily flung them 
off to resume her clothes, as soon as her maid left her, and that the bonnet 
she usually wore was not in its accustomed place. Where had she gone! 
where was she now! One gleam of hope remained—she might have sought 
refuge with the gate-keeper’s family, the lodge being much nearer the temple 
than the house was, and a messenger was instantly dispatched thither; but be- 
fore his return Arthur’s impatience had again drawn him to the shattered tem- 
ple, where, just as he reached it, his servants had succeeded in extricating from 
the heap of ruins, the blackened and mangled body of Olivia Warrener ! 

Long months passed before Arthur Archdale was temporarily restored to rea- 
son. The visible judgment that had fallen on him, and on her he so madly lov- 
ed, seemed in its dreadful clearness of purpose to have blasted his mental sight 
for ever; but he did recover, to find himself a widower, and childless. He was 
utterly changed ; the young, ardent, and ambitious Archdale had grown old and 
hopeless at once. He went abroad, and a return of his mental malady soon 
obliged him io be placed in confinement. He met with a violent death during a 
paroxysm of his disorder, for having escaped from his cell,he was pursued, and, in 
his efforts to elude his keeper, he climbed a high wall,from which he fell, and was 
so dreadfully injured that he only survived a few hours. 

The Hazleford estates have passed into the hands of strangers. The Count 
Pulskowski speedily dissipated at the gaming table the wealth of which his wife 
became possessed on the death of her daughter ; and the Countess is again an iti- 
nerant amongst the great, her conversation being enriched by affecting allusions 
to her deceased daughter, and doleful accounts of the ill-usage she received from 
her second husband 

This is a sad history ; so sad, that I fear many will quit its perusal with an 
unfavourable impression of its narrator; but, melancholy as it is, it is rue; 
and, as an extraordinary instance of the vengeance of heaven on those who 


” 


oresumptuously dare to say that so far ‘“ they will go, and no farther” in | 
I ' b y g 


the path of wilful sin, I think it may not be without a use to some who shall 
read it. 
ni paees 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
lence of William Put, Earl of Chatham. 


Arr. V.—Corresp ? 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. London: 1839. 


Executors of his son. 


The antagonist whom Lord Chatham first encountered on his entering into | “st 
| which the inference is, that no one can ee erm any sum to himself, in defi- 


| ance of, or escape from so many guards and c 


public life, was the veteran Walpole, who instinctively dreaded him the moment 
he heard his voice ; and having begun by exclaiming,—‘ We must muzzle that 
terrible Cornet of horse !’ either because he found him not to be silenced by pro- 
motion, or because he deemed punishment in this case better than blandishment, 
ended by taking his commission from, and making him an enemy for ever. It 
was a blunder of the first order; it was of a kind, too, which none were less 
apt to commit : perhaps it was the most injudicious thing, possibly the only ve- 
ry injudicious thing he ever did; certainly it was an error for which he paid 
the full penalty before he ceased to lead the House of Commons and govern the 
country. 

Few men have ever reached and maintained for so many years the highest sta- 
tion which the citizen of a free state can hold, who have enjoyed more power 
than Sir Robert Walpole, and have left behind them less just cause of blame, or 
more for which his country has to thank him. Of Washington, indeed, if 
we behold in him a different character, one of a far more exalted description, 
there is this to be said, both that his imperishable fame rests rather upon the 


| two Treasury orders, two days before he resigned, in February, 1741-2 ; 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| clearly removed. 


| 


be easily admitted ; and yet there rests a stain on this part of Walpole’s conduct. 
For what was his defence? Not todeny that the contractors had given two 
notes, one of 500 guineas and the other of as many pounds, (of which all but 
100 were paid ;) but to affirm that they were only paid through Walpole’s hand 
to a friend named Mann, whom he had meant to favour by giving him a share of 
the contract, and who had agreed to take so much for his share of the profit. 
Mann was dead ; the contractors had made the notes payable to Walpole in ig- 
norance to Mann’s name, and only knowing he was put upon them as a friend 
of the minister; and thus a case of fraud and suspicion appeared agaiast the 
latter, which the unfortunate accident of the former’s death prevented from being 
Now, that such a proceeding, admitting it to have been as 
Walpole himself describes it, would in our purer days have been deemed most 
incorrect, nay, sufficient to stain the character of any minister, cannot be doubt- 
ed. In those days the course of office seems to have sanctioned such impro pri- 


| ety ; and that no man was ever injured by having so behaved, any more than 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the reputations of French ministers seem to be the worse for the wear they 
undergo on the Stock Exchange, must be obvious from the fact of Walpole ha- 
ving, in four years after, been placed at the head of the Treasury, though without 
the place of Premier; and afterwards become, and continued head of the govern- 
ment for nearly the whole residue of his life, with no diminution of his influence 
or his estimation in consequence of the transaction at the War-Office, and with 
hardly any allusion ever made to that remarkable passage of his life, during the 
many years of the most factious opposition which his long administration en- 
countered, when, for want of the materials of attack, it was seriously urged 
against him that so longa term of power by one man was detrimental to the 
state, if not dangerous to the constitution. Nothing can more strikingly show 
the great improvement which the principles of public men have undergone during 
the last hundred years. 

When he quitted office, a charge of a different complexion, though connected 
with pecuniary malversation, was made against the veteran statesman. A sun of 
between seventeen and eighteen thousand pounds had been received by him upom 
and te 


| raise the money before the Exchequer forms could be gone through, they were 


| pawned with the officer of the Bank. 


Now, Walpole never would give a de- 


| tailed explanation of this transaction, but began to draw up a vindication of him- 


| defence, when the receipt of the money by him is admitted 


Edited by the | 





self, alleging that the money was taken, with the king’s approbation, for the pub- 
lic service. This paper is extant, but unfinished ; and it consists of a clear end 
distinct statement of the course of the Exchequer in issuing money ;—from 


his, however, is a lame 
The reason offer- 
ed for his desisting from the completion of the paper is that he must either leave 
it incomplete, or betray the secret service of the crown. And it may be admit- 
ted, that except the suspicion arising frou the date of the transaction, there is 
nothing in it more than an ordinary dealing with secret service money. 

The general charge of peculation grounded on the comparison of his expendi- 
ture with his means, appears more difficult to meet. With a fortune originally of 
about £2000 a-year, and which never rose to more than double that amount, he 
lived with a profusion amounting to extravagance; in so much that one of his 
yearly meetings at Houghton, ‘the Congress’ as it was called, in autumn, and 
which lasted six or eight weeks, and was attended by all his supporters in either 
House, and by their friends, cost him £3000 a-year. His buildings and parcha- 
ses were estimated at £200,000, and to this must be added £40,000 for pictures 
Now, it is true that for many years he had his own official income of £3000, with 


ecks. 


part he bore ir, the Revolution, than on his administration of the government | £2900 more of a sinecure, and his family had between £3000 and £4000 more, 


which he helped to create ; and that his unequalled virtue and self-denial never | !" places of the like description 


+ Still, if the expensive style of his living be 


could be practised in circumstances which, like those of Walpole,afforded no termp- | considered, and that his income was at the very outside only £12,000 clear, in 

tation to ambition, because they gave no means of usurping larger powers than | cluding the places of his sons, it is quite impossible to understand how above 
° » , he ce iv » . 

the law bestowed : consequently, his case cannot be compared, in any particular, | £290,000, or nearly twice the average value of his whole private property, could 


with that of a prime minister under an established monarchical constitution. But 
Walpole held for many years the reins of government in England under two prin- 
ces, neither of them born or bred in the country—held them during the 


bles of adisputed succession, and held them while European politics were com- | One of his friends, that he got a thousand per cent. on what he purchased 


plicated with various embarrassments ; and yet he governed at home witlout any 
inroads upon public liberty ; 


have been accumulated by savings. His incumbrances were only paid off by his 
wife's fortune ; his gains upon the fortunate sale of his South-Sea stock, just be- 


trou- | fore the fall, could hardly account for the sum, although he states in a letter to 


} 


On 


the whole, we must be cuntent to admit that some cloud hangs over this part of 


he administered the ordinary powers of the consti- | his history ; and that the generally prevailing attacks against him in this quarter, 


tntion without requiring the dangerous help of extreme temporary rigour; he have not been so successfully repulsed. 


preserved tranquillity at home without pressing upon the people ; and he main- 
tained peace abroad without any sacrifice either of the interests or the honour 
of the country. If no brilliant feats of improvement in our laws or the condi- 





* He seconded the motion of Sir Charles Hedges for extending the oath to ecclesiasts 
cal persons. It was carried without a division. 
+ £2000 granted in reversion only, did not fall ia till 1737. 
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It has been much more universally believed, that he carried on the Govern 
ment witha profuse application of the influence derived from patronage ; and 
that the most open bribery entered largely into his plan of parliamentary man- 

t. That in those days the men were far less pure who filled the highest 
in the state, and that parliameatary as well as ministerial virtue was pitch- 
ed upon a lower scale than it happily has been, since a fearless press and a watch- 
fal public scrutinized the conduct of all persons in any situation of trust, may be 
at once admitted. It is a truth which we have repeatedly asserted in these pa- 
; and if any decisive proof of it were required, it is the proof we have in 
the universally known fact, that the combinations of political party now proceed 
so much more upon principle than upon personal connections ; or when they are 
framed upon the latter, the pretext of principle is always used to cloak over 
arrangements which the improved character of the times will no longer suffer to 
meet the light. It may be further granted, that the period of Walpole’s power 
was one likely to introduce extraordinary forces into the political system, since 
the stake was not always a ministry alone, but oftentimes alsoacrown. When 
such is the game, measures are readily resorted to, which, in the ordinary matches 
of politicians, would be reluctantly if at all adopted. That it was usual in tnose 
days for men out of office who had voted with the Government during the ses- 
sion, and have obtained no promotion, nor any other favours, to receive sums of 
money—whether as a token of ministerial gratitude, or as a reimbursement of 
their expenses in attending parliament—has been so often asserted, and in some 
imstances with such detailed particulars, that it seems to pass for one of the usual 
modes of House of Commons’ management—pretty much like the shares (tech- 
aically called slices) of loans distributed among persons in certain offices.* But 
we may safely assert, that Sir Robert Walpole’s reputation for having carried on 
the Government with unprecedented corruption, resis on no better ground than 
his open and honest way of avowing the moreaccustomed exercise of patronage, 
and his reflections, rather merry than well considered, on the nature of political 
men—which gave rise to the notion, that he held statesmen as more venal than 
others had believed them to be. His famous saying, that ‘all men have their 
price,’ can prove nothing unless ‘price’ be defined; and, if a large and liberal 
sense is given to the word, the proposition more resembles a truism than a sneer, 
er an ebullition of official misanthropy. 

But it has been positively affirmed that the remark never was made ; for it is 
said that an important word is omitted, which wholly changes the sense ; and that 
Walpole only said, in reference to certain factious or profligate adversaries, and 
their adherents resembling themselves, ‘all ¢hese men have their price.’t His 

ral tone of sarcasm, when speaking of patriotism and political gratitude, and 

others of the more fleeting virtues, is well known. ‘ Patriots,’ he said, ‘ are 
easily raised ; I have myself made many a one. “Tis but to refuse an unreasona- 
ble demand, and up springs a patriot.’ So the gratitude of political men he de- 
fined to be a lively sense of favours tocome. The opinion of mankind which 
such speeches as these imported, made Pope say,— 

‘Would he oblige me? Let me only find 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind.’ 


But if it is certain that his low estimate of public virtue, always openly, per- 
haps too openly, expressed, tended to lower men’s estimate of his own, by mak- 
ing them suppose that he was likely to act upon his notions of those he had to 
deal with, it is at least equally clear, that the questior more fit to be asked before 
we condemn him of exaggerated misanthropy, is, —Whether or not he very great- 
ly erred in the mean opinion of others which he had formed? No one who has 
been long the dispenser of patronage among large bodies of his fellow-citizens, 
can fail to see infinitely more numerous instances of sordid, selfish, greedy, un- 
grateful conduct, than of the virtues to which such hateful qualities stand oppo- 
sed. Daily examples come before him of the most unfeeling acrimony towards 
competitors,—the most far-fetched squeamish jealousy of all conflicting claims 
—unblushing falsehood in both its branches, boasting and detraction—grasping 
selfishness in both kinds, greedy pursuit of men’s own bread, and cold calculating 
upon others’ blood—the fury of Eeappolsiensnt when that has not been done 
which it was impossible to do—swift oblivion of all that has been granted—un- 
reasonable expectation of more, only because much has been given—not seldom 
favours repaid with hatred and ill treatment, as if by this unnatural course the 
account might be settled between gratitude and pride—such are the secrets of 
the human heart which power soon discloses to its possessor : add to these, that 
which, however, deceives no one—the never-ceasing hypocrisy of declaring, that 
whatever is most eagerly sought is only coveted as affording the means of serv- 
ing the country, and will only be taken at the sacrifice of individual interest to 
the sense of public duty. It is not believed that in our own times men are at all 
worse than they were a century ago; why then should we suppose that one who 
had been prime minister for twenty years, and in office five or six more, had ar- 
rived at his notion of human nature from a misanthropical disposition rather than 
from his personal experience! But still more unjust isthe inference which is 
drawn even from a supposition of exaggerated misanthropy, that because he 
thought less favourably of men than they deserved—therefore he had ministered 
to tLeir corruptions, and availed himself of their frailties. A far more rigorous 
test was applied to his conduct than any other minister ever underwent. His 
whole proceedings were unsparingly attacked towards the close of his reign, by 
a motion personally directed against him, supported with the most acrimonious 
zeal, and prefaced by the minutest inquiry into allhis weak points. In the House, 
when he was present to meet the charge of corruption, none was made ; after he 
ceased to rule, a committee sat for weeks to investigate his conduct. The result 
of the yr we was the charge already adverted to ; and a futile statement of his 
having offered a place to the mayor of a borough, and a living to his brother, in 
order to influence an election. Inthe great debate on Sandys's motion, a proud 
testimony to his pure administration of one most important branch of the public 
service, was borne by Sir C. Wager, the first Lord of the Admiralty, who de- 
clared, that during the nine years he had presided over the navy, Sir Robert had 
mever once recommended any one for promotion; adding, that had he done so, 
he, the Admiral, would have thrown up his employments. It may well be doubt- 
ed if all the successors, either at the Treasury or the Admiralty, have been equally 
pure in their high offices. Undue interference with men’s parliamentary conduct, 
by pena | those who had voted against him, was of course charged upon him 
and hardly denied ; but is a presetling which ministers are as often praised for 
as blamed ; it is the use of legitimate influence to support the government. He 
loudly denied that ever a threat had been employed to deter men from voting ac- 
cording to their conscientious opinions ; and when all were challenged to convict 
him of such a course, none offered to accuse. 

Having cleared away the ground from the entanglements with which contem- 
porary prejudices and interests had encumbered it, we may now the more distinct- 
ly perceive the merits of this great statesman ; and we shall easily admit that he 
was one of the ablest, wisest, and safest rulers who ever bore sway in this coun- 
try. 

Inferior to many in qualities that dazzle the multitude, and undervaluing the 
mere outward accomplishments of English statesmanship, nay, accounting them 
2s merits only so far as they conduced to parliamentary and to popular influence 
—and even much endseveleiing their effects in that direction—Wa'pele yet 
ranks in the very highest class of those whose unvarying prudence, clear appre- 
hension, fertility of resources to meet unexpected difficulties, firmness of pur- 
pose, just and not seemingly exaggerated self-confidence, point them out by 
common consent as the men qualified to guide the course of human affairs, to 
ward off public poe, and to watch over the peace of empires. His know- 
Jedge was sound and practical ; it was like all his other qualities, for use and not 
for ornament ; yet he lacked nothing of the information which in Itis day formed 
the provision of the politician. With men his acquaintance was extensive, and 
it was profound. His severe judgments, the somewhat misanthropic bias to 
which reference has been made, never misled him ; it only put him on his guard ; 
and it may safely be affirmed that no man ever made fewer mistakes in his inter- 
course with either adversaries, or friends, or the indifferent world. From these 
great qualities it resulted, that a better or a more successful minister could not 
jean over any country in times of peace ; and if we are unable to conjecture 

w far his sagacity, his boldness, his prudent circumspection, his quickness of 
apprehension, would have suffieed to make him as great a war minister, we have 
to thank his wise and virtuous policy ; which steadfast in desiring peace, and his 
matchless skill, which in the most difficult circumstances happily securing the 
execution of his grand purpose, have left us only to conjecture what the last of 
national calamities could alone have shown. Nor had he ordinary circumstances 
to contend against, or ordinary men, in the undeviating pursuit of peace, which 
made his course so truly useful and so really brilliant. The impatience of 
France to recover her power and her military reputation, dimmed by the wars of 
William and of Anne; the Spanish politics, complicated beyond their usual 
degree of entanglement ; Austria, alternately exposed to danger of being con- 
quered, and putting the balance of Europe to hazard by her ambition and her 
imtrigues, never perhaps active or formidable at any other period of her history ; 
Prussia, rising into powerful influence, and menacing Germany with conquest ; 
the great capacity of the Regent Orleans, his inexhaustible resources of address, 
his manly courage, his profligate character ; the habitual insincerity and deep 
cunning of Fleury, whose pacific disposition, nevertheless made him Walpole’s 
aatenal ally—such were the difficulties and the adversaries among which he 
had to steer the vessel committed to his care; while he had to thwart his 
councils at home, the King, first the father and then the son, constantly bent 





* Some notion of the free use made in those days of the current coin as a political 
seat, may be gathered from the fact which Shippen himself related to the celebrated 
-Middieton. The Prince of Wales, to testify his satisfaction with a speech which 
the sturdy old Jacobite had made, sent him £1000 by General Churchill, Groom of his 
Bed r. Sh pp refused it. That Walpole himself had known of similar attempts 
wmade on Shippen’s honesty by the Hanoverian party, is pretty evident from his well- 





upon projects of ambition, reckoning conquest the only occupation worthy of 
princes, war their natural element, and peace an atmosphere in which they can 
scarcely breathe. It may be added to this, and it forms a higher eulogy still on 
this great statesman, that beside the opposition to his wise and virtuous policy 


lic impatience, not seldom taking their tone from the Sovereign, an opposition 
even broke out publicly in high and unexpected quarters ; for the chancellor 
himself, on one occasion, made a warlike harangue on quitting the woolsack.* 
A constant feeling of national pride and national'prejudice were operating against 
France, in hatred or jealousy of French alliance, in dislike even of peace itself. 
The deep-rooted prejudices of the English people never set in more strongly 
against their French neighbours than during Walpole’s administration. One 
half the country hated them because they were French, although friends of the 
Pretender ; the other half, both because they were adverse to the Hanoverian 
settlement. The soreness felt ever since the interests of the country and all the 
fruits of her most glorious actions had been sacrificed at Utrecht, continued to 
gall the nation, and make it desirous of regaining by arms the footing which po- 
litics had lost ; and during the long administration of Walpole there hardly passed 
a year in which the public eye was not jealously pointed to some quarter of the 
world, remote or near, as offering a reason why the public voice should be raised 
for war. It was this general tide of ei opinion, as well as the under current 
of royal and courtly inclination, that Walpole had to stem for many a long year. 
He did stem it; gallantly he kept the vessel to her course; and he was not 
driven from the helm by the combined clamours of the mob and intrigues of 
party, until after he had secured the incalculable blessing of a repose without 
example for all the great interests committed to his charge. 
If after so long a struggle he at length gave way, it must be remembered that 
the whole ccuntry was with the King, and the Court determined upon the Span- 
ish war—one of the greatest blots in English history Walpvle’s opposition to 
it was strenuous, and it was unavailing. He tendered his resignation to the 
King, and the King refused to accept it, passionately asking his minister ‘ Whe- 
ther he would desert him at his greatest need!’ He then laid his commands on 
him to remain, and unluckily for his reputation Walpole obeyed. Had he 
persisted in resigning, he might not have been able to prevent the catastrophe, 
but he would have saved himself from the reproach of superintending councils 
which he no longer directed ; he would have been spared four years of continued 
mortifications ; and his name would have remained to all posterity without a sin- 
gle biot to checker its lustre. 
That he had at all times, in the conduct of foreign affairs, fearlessly counselled 
the Crown, and without the least regard to personal feelings spoken out like a 
man the whole truth in the closet, where such sounds so seldom are echoed from 
the walls, no doubt whatever exists. 
Early in George I.’s reign he resisted vigorously his pressing desire for mea- 
sures agvinst Prussia, on account of a Mecklenburg quarrel, in which the Elect- 
or of Hanover took a very vehement part ; he absolutely refused him money too, 
and was reproached by the King for breach of his promise. His answer was, 
though respectful, yet firm, and it was sincere. He would not dispute, he said, 
the assertion of his Majesty ; but if he liad ever made such a promise, he was 
wholly unable to recollect it. ‘To the rapacity of the German favourites he of- 
fered so firm a resistance that he was the abhorrence and detestation of them all, 
both men and women. When George was, five years after, bent upon opposing 
the Czar’s attempts in favour of the Duke of Holstein’s views upon the Swe- 
dish throne, Walpole plainly and firmly explained his views, refused the sum 
emanded, and so impressed the King with the wisdom of his pacific policy, that 
he joined him against all his other ministers, both English and German. With 
George II. he held the same lionest, independent conduct ; in so much that at 
one time the King’s displeasure rose to the height of making it impossible for 
Queen Caroline, his steady supporter, to defend or even name him in her hus- 
band’s presence. Her only means of assuaging the Royal anger was to ascribe 
the minister's peaceful, or, as the king termed it, unworthy and feeble policy to 
his brother Horace’s influence over his mind on all foreign matters. His remon- 
strances against ‘the petty Germanic schemes’ of that prince, were unremitting ; 
and once he had the courage to tell him how much ‘the welfare of his own domin- 
ions and the happiness of Europe, depended on his being a great king rather 
than a considerable elector!’ If such a speech was likely to be little palatable to 
his Electoral Highness, still less pleasing must have been the remark which the 
same minister ventured to make on one of the many occasions, when the impla- 
cable hatred of the House of Brunswick towards that of Braudenburg broke out. 
‘ Will your Majesty engage in an enterprise which must prove both disgraceful 
and disadvantageous! Why, Hanover wi!l be no more than a breakfast to the 
Prussian army.’t 
In commemorating the inestimable service which Walpole’s pacific policy ren- 
dered to his country and the world, strict justice required us to enumerate the 
obstacles which were offered for his wise and honest course. The other great 
service which he rendered to his country, was the securing of the Protestart suc- 
cession—invaluable, not merely as excluding the plague of the Romish hierar- 
chy and Romish superstition, but as perpetuating the settlernent of the Revolution; 
by which the right of the people to discard their rulers,and to choose such as will 
protect, not abrogate their liberties, was recognised and acted upon. Then Wal- 
pole had to struggle, not only against the intrigues of the exiled family, some- 
times openly, always secretly favoured by France, but agaiust a majority of the 
landed interest in England, perhaps in Scotland, certainly in Ireland—a majority 
in number as well as in value, of the whole people. The accession of George 
I. had added to the weight of the Stuart party all those whom that prince exclu- 
ded from his favour, by the policy which he from the first pursued of placing 
himself at the head of a party. The appearance among us of a foreigner to ex- 
ercise all the functions of royalty, cooled the loyalty of some natural friends, 
while it converted many indifferent persons into enemies. Above all, the inroad 
of a foreign court, foreign mistresses, foreign favourites, all insatiable of English 
money as soon as they reached the land of promise, created a degree of discon- 
tent and even of disgust, which mightily increased the prevailing tendency to 
— the sway of a native family. 
n this state of things did Walpole prove himself a match for the extreme dif- 
ficulties of his position. By his universal and accurate intelligence, he was con- 
stantly aware of every design that was plotting in every corner of Europe, from 
Stockholm to Naples, by the restless intrigues of the exiled family——-aware of 
them, long before they had time for ripening into mischief—aware of them, ge- 
nerally speaking, from the very first movement in any of their most secret coun- 
cils. There was not, too, a family in the British dominions whose leanings he 
was not acquainted with, and whose relations, if they had any, with the Pretend- 
er, he did not know. This knowledge he used without ever abusing it ; he act- 
ed upon it for the safety of the State, without ever once bringing it against the 
parties, or deriving from it the means of injuring, or of annoying, or of hum- 
bugging hia adversaries. The fact is well known, that he was possessed of 
proofs which would have ruined more than one of them. Shippen, amongst 
others, knew he was in his antagonist’s power; but that antagonist never pre- 
vented him from honestly pursuing the course of his violent and indeed very fac- 
tious opposition. It must be further observed, in honour of Walpole’s wisdom 
snd firmness, that when the Protestant succession was endangered by foreign 
movements on the part of the Pretender, his all but invincible repugnance to 
warlike measures gave way to a provident spirit of wary precaution; and he at 
once, both in his foreign negotiations with Holland and Germany, and in his vi- 
orous preparations for war with France, showed his resolute determination to 
efend at all hazards the Revolution settlement, and to punish those who would 
molest it. 
The financial administration of Walpole has been deservedly commended by 
all but the zealots of a faction. Every one admitted the great improvements 
which he introduced into that department. A single measure by which he re- 
pealed above a hundred export duties, and nearly forty on important articles, was 
only part of his system; which was clearly before his age, and therefore expo- 
sed him tothe usual clamour raised against original thinkers on state affairs. He 
held that raw commodities for menulutanen, and articles of necessity for con- 
sumption, should be relieved from all taxes; that the impost upon land should 
be reduced as far as possible ; that the revenue collected from the customs, be- 
ing liable to evasion by contraband trade, should be transferred to the excise ; 
and that articles of luxury should thus be more securely and economically made 
to bear the burdens of the ey expenditure. Every one knows the clamour 
which the great measure of the Excise, the principal illustration of his doctrine, 
encountered. His reason for relinquishing it is not discreditable to him. He 
had carried it by majorities always decreasing, and, when finally the majority was 
under twenty, he gave it up on ascertaining that the people were so generally 
set against it, that it must need the aid of troops tocollect it. ‘No revenue,’ 
said this constitutional minister, ‘ ought to be levied in this free country, that it 
requires the sabre and the bayonet to collect.’ A learned and eminently nar- 
row-minded man, hating Walpole for his Revolutionary principles, has not 
scrupled to record his own factious folly in the definition of Excise given in his 
own dictionary. Another, a greater, a more factious, and a less honest man, 
helped, and much less impotently helped, to clamour down the only other part of 
Walpole’s domestic administration which has ever been made the subject of open 





* When Lord Hardwicke, carried away by the national enthwsiasm beyond his accus- 
temed moderation and even gentlenesss of speech, was declaiming with vehemence 
on the Spanish depredations in 1739, Walpole, standing on the thrune,said to those near 
him, ‘ Bravo, Colonel York ! bravo "’ 

+ The only serious objection ever urged against Sir Robert’s foreign policy, his 
suffering the Emperor (Charles Vi.) to encounter much hazard from Spain and France, 
rather than actively aid him inhis measures, and thus to raise France at Austria’s ex- 

use, has long since faded from the memory of ail reflecting men, as a wholly ground- 

esscharge. In fact, although Charles was sc incensed at our conduct respecting the 





ment, it is certain that by no other course could war with France, and a general war in 


known saying r “ting him,—*I won’t say who is corrupt, but i 2 Pragm i ental d , 
4 will say, and rang Ty 4 omen? y rupt, but who is not corruptible d guarantee of the atic Sanction, at all times to be in a state of mental derange 


Shippen. 
1 Coxe’s Life of Walpole, vol. i. p. 755. 


Europe have been avoided? 


which he encountered among courtiers and colleagues, often misled by the pub- 


attack ; though doubtless the extinction of Jacobinism was the real, but hidden, 
object of all these invectives;—we mean Dean Swift, whose promotion in the 
church he had prevented upon discovering the most glaring acts of base perfidy 
on the part of that unprincipled wit ; and whose revenge was taken against the 
provision made, rather by Walpole’s predecessors than himself, for supplying a 
copper coinage to Ireland, upon terms to the trader perfectly fair, re to the 
country sufficiently advantageous. The Drapier's Letters, one of his most fa- 
_ mous and by far his most popular productions, the act of his life, he was accus- 
tomed to confess, upon which rests his whole Irish popularity—and no name ever 
_Tetained its estimation in the mind ef the Irish people nearly so long—urged his 
countrymen to reject these halfpence ; it being, the very reverend author so- 
lemnly asserted, ‘ their first duty to God next to the salvation of their souls ;’ and 
asserted, impudently asserted, that the coin was only worth a twelfth of its no- 
minal value. Impudently, we repeat, and why? Because a careful assay was 
immediately made at the English mint, by the master of the mint, and the result 
was to ascertain that the standard weight was justly proved. And who was 
that master? None other than Sir Isaac Newton. The calumnies and the ri- 
| baldry of the Dean prevailed ouer the experiments of the illustrious philosopher, 
, and the coinage was withdrawn from circulation. Let us hope that the person 
| who in ourday occupies himself with printing his mathematical reveries against 
' the method of Fluxions and the first section of the Principia, and who insults the 
| public taste by inculcating the foulest, most vulgar abuse of the ‘Saxon Philo- 
, Sopher,’ may not succeed in making his reflecting countrymen believe that the 
name which all mankind have consecrated to receive only veneration, represents 
| a ‘ driveller’ and a ‘ knavé.’ 
, The private character of Walpole is familiarly known ; and all contempora' 
writers join in giving the same impression of it. Open, honest, waalveted, 
| abounding in kindness, overflowing with good-humour, generous to profusion, 
hospitable toa fault, easy in his manners to excess—no wonder that the ruler of 
| the country should have won all hearts by qualities which would have made a 
| private gentleman the darling of society. With these merits, however, were 
| Joined defects or weaknesses, which broke in somewhat upon the respect that se- 
vere judges require a great statesman to be compassed with, round about. His 
mirth was somewhat free, and apt to be coarse ; ard he patronised boisterous hi- 
larity in the society which he frequented, and at the merry meetings which were 
the relaxation of his life. He regarded not the decorum which sober habits sus- 
tain, and he followed, in respect of convivial enjoyments, rather the fashion of 
his own day than of ours. He indulged, too, in gallantry more than beseemed 
either his station or lis vears; and he had, like a celebrated contemporary* of 
his, the weakness of affecting to be less strictly vir.uous in this respect than he 
was, and considerably more successful in his pursuit of such recreations. This 
mixture of honest openness and scorn of hypocrisy, with some little tendency to 
boast of fortune’s favours, made the only trait like an exception to the whelly 
tng and unaffected nature of the man. Nor is it easy to define with accuracy 
ow much was affectation, and how much ought to be set down to the account of 
a merely joyous and frank temper. The delight which all persons, of whatever 
age or cast, took in his society, is admitted by every witness. 
[To be Continued.} 
* Louis XIV., when some one was recounting his nephew the Duc d’Orleans (after- 


wards Regent’s) foibles and vices, said, in language much eulogized by St. Simon, who 
relates the anecdote— Encore est-il fanfaron de vices qu’il n’a point.’ 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XX.—THE LAST NIGHT IN TRINITY. 

It is seldom that any very determined attempt to be gay par excellence has a 
perfect success ; but certainly upon this evening ours had. Songs, and good 
stories, speeches, toasts, bright visions of the campaign before us, the wild ex- 
citement which such a meeting cannot be free from, gradually as the 











wine passed from hand to hand, seized upon all, and about four in the morning, 
such was the uproar we caused, and so terrific the noise of our proceedings, that 
the accumulated force of porters, sent one by one, to demand admission,was now 
| a formidable body at the door; and Mike, at last, came in to assure us that the 
Bursar, the most dread official of all collegians, was without, and insisted, with 
a threat of his heaviest displeasure in case of refusal, that the door should be 
opened. 

= committee of the whole house immediately sat upon the question, and it was 
at length resolved, nemine contradicente, that the request should be complied 
with. A fresh bowl of punch, in honour of our expected guest, was immediate- 
ly concocted, a new broil put on the gridiron, and, having seated ourselves with 
as great a semblance of decorum as four bottles a man admits of, Curtis, the ju- 
nior captain, being most drunk, was deputed to receive the Bursar at the door, 
and introduce him to our august presence. 

Mike’s instructions were that, immediately on Dr. Stone, the Bursar’s en- 
tering, the door was to be slammed to, and none of his followers admitted. 
This done, the Doctor was to be ushered in, and left to our own polite at- 
tentions. 

A fresh thundering from without scarce left time for further deliberation ; and 
at last Curtis moved towards the door, in execution of his mission. 

“Ts there any one there !” said Mike in atone of most unsophisticated inno- 
cence, to a rapping that, having lasted three quarters of an hour, threatened now 
to breakin the panel. ‘Is there any one there?” 

“Open the door this instant—the senior Bursar desires you—this instant.” 

** Sure it’s night, and we’re all in bed,” said Mike. 

“Mr. Webber—Mr. O'Malley,” said the bursar, now boiling with indignation, 
‘“‘T summon you, in the name of the board, to admit me.” 

“ Let the gemmen in,” hiccuped Curtis ; and at the same instant, the heavy 
bars were! withdrawn, and the door opened, but so sparingly, as with difficulty to 
permit the passage of the burly figure of the Bursar. 

Forcing his way through, and regardless of what became of the rest, he push- 
ed on vigorously through the ante-chamber, and before Curtis could perform his 
functions of oe So stood in the midst of us. What were his feelings at the scene 
before him, Heaven knows. The number of figures in uniform at once betrayed 
how little his jurisdiction extended to the great mass of the company, and he 
immediately turned towards me. 

“Mr. Webber——” 

‘Mr. O'Malley, if you please, Mr. Bursar,” said J, bowing with most ceremo- 
nious politeness. 

‘*No matter, sir; arcades ambo, I believe.” 

“ Both archdeacons,” said Melville, translating, with a look of withering con- 
tempt upon the speaker. 

The Doctor continued addressing me :— 

“May I ask, sir, if you believe yourself possessed of any privilege for con- 
verting this university into a common tavern!” 

“IT wished to Heaven he did,” said Curtis; ‘capital tap your old commons 
would make.” 

“Really, Mr. Bursar,” replied I, modestly, “T had begun to flatter myself 
that our little innocent gaiety had inspired you with tho idea of joining our 

arty.” 
. a humbly move that the old cove in the gown do take the chair,” sang 
out one. “ All who are of this opinion say ‘ Ay’ ”’—a perfect yell of ayes 
followed this. ‘All who are of the contrary say ‘No.’ The ayes have it.” 

Before the luckless Doctor had a moment for thought, his legs were lifted from 
under him, and he was jerked rather than placed upon a chair, and put sitting up- 
on the table. ~— 

“Mr. O'Malley, your expulsion within twenty-four hours 

“ Hip, hip, hurra, hurra, hurra !” drowned the rest, while Power, taking off 
the Docior’s cap, replaced it by a foraging cap, very much to the amusement of 
the party. 

There is no penalty the law permits of, that I shall not——”” ; 

“ Help the Doctor,” said Melville, placing a glass of punch in his unconscious 
hand. 

“ Now for a ‘ Viva la Compagnie,’ ” said Telford, seating himself at the piano, 
and playing the first bars of that well-known air, to which, in eur meetings, we 
were accustomed to improvise a doggrel in turn :-— 

“T drink to the Graces, Law, Physic, Divinity, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 
And here’s to the worthy.old Bursar of Trinity, 
Viva la Compagnie.” 
“ Viva, viva la va,” &c. were chorussed witha shout that shook the old walls, 
while Power took up the strain :— 
* Though with lace caps and growns they look so like asses, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 
They’d rather have punch than the springs of Parnassus, 
Viva la Compagnie, 
What a nose the old gentleman has, by the way, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 
Since he smelt out the devil from Botany Bay.* 
Viva la Compagnie.” 

Words cannot give even the faintest idea of the poor bursar’s feelings while 
these demoniacal orgies were enacting around him. Held fast in his chair by 
Lechmere and another, he glowered on the riotous mob around like a maniac, 
and astonishment that such liberties could be taken with one in his situation, 
seemed to have surpassed even his rage and resentment ; and every now and 
then a stray thought would flash across his mind that we were mad, a sentiment 
which, unfortunately, our conduct was but too well calculated to inspire. 


* Botany Bay is the slang name given by college mento a new square rather remotely 
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“So you're the morning lecturer, old gentleman, and have just dropped in here 
in the way of business ; pleasant life you must have of it,” said Casey, now by 
far the most tipsy man present. 

“If you think, Mr. O’Malley, that the events of this evening are to end 
here 

“ Very far from it, Doctor,” said Power ; “I’ll draw up a little account of the 
affair for ‘ Saunders.’ They shall hear of it in every corner and nook of the king- 
dom.” 

“The bursar of Trinity shall be a proverb for a good fellow that loveth his 
lush,” hiccupped out Fegan. 

“ And if you believe that such conduct is academical,” said the Doctor, with 
a withering sneer 

“* Perbaps net,” lisped Melville, tightening his belt; “but it’s devilish convi- 
vial—eh, tor?” 

“Ts that like him?” said Moreton, producing a caricature which he had just 
sketched. 

“‘ Capital—very good—perfect. M’Cleary shall have it in his window by noon 
to-day,” said Power. , 

At this instant some of the combustibles disposed among the rejected habili- 
ments of my late vocation caught fire, and squibs, crackers, and detonating shots 
went off on all sides. The bursar, who had not been deaf to several hints and 
friendly suggestions, about setting fire to him, blowing him up, &c , with one vi- 
gorous spring burst from his antagonists, and clearing the table at a bound, 
reached the floor. Before he could be seized he had gained the door,opened it,and 
was away. We gave chase, yelling like so many devils ; but wine and punch, 
songs and speeches, had done their work, and more than one among the pursuers 
measured his length upon the pavement ; while the terrified bursar, with the 
speed of terror, held on his way, and gained his chambers, by about twenty yards 
in advance of Power and Melville, whose pursuit only ended when the oaken 
panel of the door shut them out from their victim. One loud cheer beneath his 
window served for our farewell to our friend, and we returned to my rooms. By 
this time a regiment of those classic functionaries, ’ycleped porters, had assem- 
bled around the door, and seemed but upon giving battle in honour of their mal- 
treated ruler; but Power explained to them, ina neat speech, replete with La- 
tin quotations, that their cause was a weak one; that we were more than their 
match ; and finally proposed to them to finish the punch bowl, to which we were 
really incompetent—a motion that met immediate acceptance ; and old Dun- 
can, with his helmet in one hand, and a goblet in the other, wished me many 








happy days, and every luck in this life, as 1 stepped from the massive archway, | 


and took my last farewell of old Trinity. 

Should any kind reader feel interested as to the ulterior course assumed by 
the bursar, I have only to say that the terrors of the “‘ Board” were never fulmi- 
nated against me, harmless and innocent asI should have esteemed them. The 
threat of giving publicity to the entire proceedings by the papers, and the 
dread of figuring in a sixpenny caricature in M’Cleary’s window,were too much for 
the worthy Doctor, and he took the wiser course, under the circumstances, 
and held his peace about the matter. I too have done so for many a year, 
and only now recal the scene among the wild transactions of early days and boyish 
follies. 

CHAPTER XXI.—THE PHCENIX PARK. 

What a glorious thing it is, when our first waking thoughts not only dispel 
some dark depressing dream, but arouse us to the consciousness of a new and 
bright career suddenly opening before us, buoyant in hope, rich in promise for 
the future. Life has nothing better than this. The bold spring by which the 
mind cleare the depth that separates misery from happiness, is ectasy itself ; 
and then what a world of bright visions come teeming before us ; what plans 
we form; what promises we make to ourselves in our own events: how prolific 
is the dullest imagination ; how excursive the tamest fancy at such a moment! 
In a few short and fleeting seconds, the events of a whole life are planned and 
pictured before us. Dreams of happiness, and visions of bliss, of which all our 
after years are insufficient to eradicate the prestige, come in myriads about us ; 
and from that narrow aperture through which this new hope pierces into our heart, 
a flood of light is poured that illumines our path to the very verge of the grave. 
How many a success in after days is reckoned as but one step in that ladder of 
ambition some boyish review has framed, perhaps, after all, destined to be the 
first and only one! "With what triumph we hail some goal attained, some ob- 
ject of our wishes gained, less for its present benefit, than as the accomplish- 
ment of some youthful prophecy when, picturing to our hearts all that we would 
have in life, we whispered within us the flattery of success. 

Who is there who has not had some such moment, and who would exchange it 
with all the delusive deceptive influences with which it comes surrounded, for 
the greatest actual happiness he has partaken of! Alas! alas! it is only in 
the boundless expanse of such imaginings,unreal and fictitious as thev are,that we 
are truly blessed. Our choicest blessings in life come ever so associated with 
some sources of care, that the cup of enjoyment is not pure, but dregged in 
bitterness. 

To such a world of bright anticipation did [ awake on the morning after the 
events I have detailed in my last chapter. ‘The first thing my eyes fell upon,was 
an official letter from the Horse Guards :— 


“The Commander of the Forces desires that Mr. O’Malley will repair imme- 
diately on the receipt of this letter to the head-quarters of the regiment to which 
he is gazetted.” 

Few and simple as the lines were, how brimful of pleasure they sounded to 
my ears. The regiment to which I was gazetted! and so I was a soldier at last ; 
the first wish of my boyhood was really accomplished ; aad my uncle, what will 
he say ? what will he think ? 

“A letter, sir, by the post,” said Mike, at the moment. 

I seized it eagerly ; it came from home out was in Considine’s hand-writing ; 
how my heart failed me as I turned to look at the seal! ‘ Thank God,” said I 
aloud, on perceiving that it was a red one. I now tore it open and read : — 

“My dear Charley,—Godfrey being laid np with the gout, has desired me to 
write to you by this day’s post. Your appointment to the 14th, notwithstanding 
all his prejudices about the army, has given him sincere pleasure. I believe, be- 
tween ourselves, that your college career, of which he has heard something, con- 
vinced him that your forte did not lie in the classics; you know I said so al- 
ways, but nobody minded me. Your new prospects are all that your best friends 
could wish for you ; you begin early ; your corps is a crack one ; you are order- 
ed for service. What could you have more! 

“Your uncle hopes, if you can get a few. days’ leave, that you will come down 
here before you join, and I hope so too ; for he is unusually low spirited and talks 
about his never seeing you again, and all that sort of thing. 

“T have wrtten to Merivale, your colonel, on this subject, as well as gener- 
ally on your behalf; we were cornets together forty years ago; a strict fellow 
you'll find him, but a trump on service. If you can’t manage the leave, write a 
long letter home at all events, and so God bless you, and all success. 

Your's, sincerely, W. Considine 


“Thad thought of writing you a long letter of advice for your new career, 
and, indeed, half accomplished one. After all, however, I can tell you little that 
your own good sense will not teach you as you go on, and experience is ever bet- 
ter than precept. I know of but one rule in life which admits of scarcely any 
exception, and having followed it upwards of sixty years, approve of it only the 
more—never quarrel when you can help it ; but meet any man—your tailor,your 
hair-dresser—if he wishes to have you out. aw. OF 

I had scarcely come to the end of this very characteristic epistle, when two 
more letters were placed upon my table. One was from Sir George Dashwood, 
inviting me to dinner, to meet some of my “brother officers.” How my heart 
beat at the expression ; the other was a short note, marked “ private,” from my 
late tutor, Dr. Mooney, saying, “that if I made a suitable apology to the bursar, 
for the late affair at my room, he might probably be induced to abandon any fur- 
ther step ;” otherwise—then followed innumerable threats about fine, penalties, 
expulsion, &c., that fell most harmlessly upon my ears. I accepted the invita- 
tion ; declined the apology ; and, having ordered my horse, cantered off to the 
barracks to consult my friend Power as to all the minor details of my career. 

As the dinner hour drew near, my thoughts became again fixed upon Miss 
Dashwood, and a thousand misgivings crossed my mind, as to whether I should 
have nerve enough to meet her, without disclosing, in my manner, the altered 
state of my feelings, a possibility which I now dreaded fully as much as T had 
longed some days before, to avow my affection for her, however slight its pros- 
pects of return. All my valiant resolves and well-contrived plans for appearing 
unmoved and indifferent in her presence, with which I stored my mind while 
dressing, and when on the way to dinner, were, however, needless, for it was a 
party exclusively of men, and, as the coffee was served in the dinner-room, no 
move was made to the drawing-room by any of the company. Quite as well as 
it is, was my muttered opinion, as I got into my cab at the door. All isat an 
end as regards me in heresteem, and I must not spend my days sighing for a 
young lady that cares for another. Very reasonable, very proper resolutions 
these ; but, alas! I went home to bed, only to think half the night feng of the 
fair Lucy, and dream of her the remainder of it. 

When morning dawned, my first thought was, Shall I see her once more ? 
shall I leave her for ever thus abruptly? or, rather, shall I not unburthen my bo- 
som of its secret, confess my love, and say farewell? I felt such a course 
much more in unison with my wishes, than the day before ; and, as Power had 
told me that, before a week, we should present ourselves at Fermoy, I knew that 
no time was to be lost. 

My determination was taken. I ordered my horse, and, early as it was, rode 
out to the Royal Hospital. My heart beat so strongly as I rode up to the door, 
that I half resolved to retum. I rang the bell. Sir George was intown. Miss 
Dashwood had just gone five minutes before to spend some days at Carton, It 


is fate, thought I, as I turned from the spot, and walked slowly beside my horse, | truth, I may meet belief, and, for my heart’s worship of her whom alone! can 
towards Dublin. ; love, compassion. I see that you at least pity me. Nay, one word more ; I have 
In the few days that intervened before my leaving town, my time was occu- | one favour more to ask ; it is my last, my onlyone. Do not, when time and 
' pied from morning to night ; the various details of my uniform, outfit, &c., were | distance may have separated us—perhaps for ever—think that the expressions I 
| undertaken for me by Powér. My horses were sent for to Galway, and I my- | now use are prompted by a mere sudden ebullition of boyish feeling : do not at- 
self, with innumerable persons to see, and a mass of business to transact, contri- | tribute to the circumstance of my youth alune the warmth of the attachment I 
| ved, at least three times a day to ride out to the Royal Hospital, always to make profess ; for I swear to you, by every hope I have, that, in my heart of hearts, 
some trifling inquiry for Sir George, and always te hear repeated that Miss Dash- | my love to you is the source and spring of every action in my life, of every as- 
wood had not returned. | piration in my heart—and, when I cease to love you, I shall cease to feel. And 
Thus passed five of my last six days in Dublin, and, as the morning of the ‘now, farewell ; farewell for ever!” 
last opened, it was with a sorrowing spirit that I felt my hour of departure ap- | _ I pressed her hand to my lips, gave one long last look, turned my horse ra- 
proach, without one only opportunity of seeing Lucy, even to say good bye. pidly away, and, ere a minute was far out of sight of where I left her. 
While Mike was packing in one corner, andl in another was concluding a long | 
letter to my poor uncle, my door opened, and Webber entered. - | 
“Ah, O*Malley, I’m only in time to say adieu ! it seems. To my surprise this 





THE GARRICK CLUB. 


; ; We give Mr. Bunn’s account of the Garrick Club, onl tioning that, as 
5 ’ too late t 8 ; rrick , only mentioning ’ 
a oan tderee a oma age . —— mE cieets be teniato to j he oo np eh being a member of it, his statements must be received 
nae : : | with a good deal of salt :— 

“You are quite right, Master Frank,and I scarcely expected to have seen you. } ™ } : , ‘a 
Your last brilliant cobibvelgas at Sir George’s vary eau involved me in a se- | |, ‘The Club, = christened, deserves particular notice in these pages, from 
rious scrape.” | ene SP ore e re we A been oa rae with, — eo invariably 
prs ae F 2 Iq ; Stated, of its being one of the most detrimental institutions to the best interests 
like ~ poe Ric =~ meng ne ee ag tron a a | of the drama, and the well-doing of the two patent theatres, that ever was es- 
By the bye, O'Malley, I rather like the little girl; she is decidedly pretty : and | tablished. It was formed towards the end of the year 1831, for purposes very 
her f da = ea ce dist gurl; | different from those it at present in my opinion carries out, and as such is entitled 
er - wt pel r nt aaa said {. a | to especial comment. The original object of its founders was, no doubt, to bring 
“ I'm thinking of Caltivating he little,” said Webber pulling up bis cravat oa age pe oho be ‘at td rtd cmica br weg water ie + Apa bevy 
caters: . A , phy anes ¢ . F , andthe amusement of the other. will probably be maintained, with an im- 
ae eng re hde-camn Seguaintarees : bet ccutattung many be dove for her, | ese flourish of rhodomontade, that its higher aim was to uphold the stage by 
“ oy ; : | every legitimate means, to countenance the respectable portion of its professors, 
e Ase “ om * kind j i. 4 | to advance the general welfare of the principal theatres, and to give a becoming 
heed tye em =— wee a ‘fe mpedlewtinggeee- devilish You | mpetus to the dramatic literature of the country. Let us inquire how this ought 
That’s what I mean exactly. Sorry you're going—devilish sorry. ‘to be done, and how it has been done. To carry so laudable an object into ef- 


served out Stone gloriously ; perhaps it’s as well, though : you know they’d have | 
expelled you ; but still something might turn up; soldiering is a bad style of | 
thing, eh ? How the old General did take his sister-in-law’s presence to heart. | 
But he must forgive and forget, for I’m going to be very great friends with him | 
and Lucy. Where are you going now?” 


“T’mabout to try a new horse before troops,” said I. ‘ He’s staunch enough | 
with the ery of the fox-pack in his ears, but I don’t know how he'll stand a peal | 
of artillery.” ' 


** Weil, come along,” said Webber. “I'll ride with you.” So saying we mount- 
ed and set off to the Park, where two regiments of cavalry and some horse ar- 
tillery were ordered for inspection. 

The review was over when we reached the exercising ground, and we slowly 
walked our horses towards the end of the Park, intending to return to Dublin by. 
the road. We had not proceeded far, when, some hundred yards in advance, we 
perceived an officer riding with a lady, followed by an elderly dragoon. 

“There he goes,” said Webber ; ‘‘] wonder if he’d ask me to dinner, if I were 
to throw myself in his way *” 

“ Who do you mean?” said I. 

“Sir George Dashwood, to be sure, and, la voila, Miss Lucy. The little dar- 
ling rides well, too; how squarely she sits her horse. O’Malley, I have a weak- 
ness there ; upon my soul, [ have.” 

“ Very possible,” said I; ‘I am aware of another friend of mine participa- 
ting in the sentiment.” 

“One Charles O’Malley, of his majesty’s”’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense, man—no, no. I meana very different person, and for all I can 
see, with some reason to hope for success.” 

‘“‘ Oh, as to that, we flatter ourselves the thing does not present any very con- 
siderable difficulties.” 

‘* As how, pray ?” 

‘‘ Why, of course, like all such matters, a very decisive determination to be, 
to do, and tw suffer, as Lindley Murray says, carries the day. ‘Tell her she’s an 
angel every day for three weeks. She may laugh a little at first, but she'll be- 
lieve itinthe end. Tell her that you have not the slightest prospect of obtain- 
ing her affection, but still persist in loving her—that, finally, you must die from 
the effects of despair, &c., but rather like the notion of it than otherwise—that 
you know she has no fortune—that you havn’t a sixpence ; and who should marry 
if people whose position in the world was similar did not.”’ 





fect, such club should be compesed of leading men of ton, of property, of learn- 
ing, of science, and of taste—of a few of the very few performers of talent to 
which the stage can now lay claim, and as many as possible of the most distin- 
guished members of other professions, whose genius could shed its influence and 
protection over 
‘The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends !’ 


| I am willing to admit that, by the rare assemblage, by the lucky union of so 


many of the great and good, much permanent advantage might be brought about. 
The very reverse, however, I consider to be the case. both as regards the con- 
stitution of the Club, and its consequences. ‘The grand desideratum of all such 
societies—that of keeping them select—has in the first place been totally lost 
sight of, and several of its noble and early patrons have, it is said, consequently 
seceded. The familiarities practised by ‘some players whom I have seen play,’ 
the professional slang in which they are so apt to indulge, and the eternal tax 
they are upon all who associate with them, have mainly contributed to this re- 
sult. The Garrick Club, thus shorn of its proper supporters, has degenerated 
into a sort of Junior Law Club. At its tables congregate some of the soi-disant 
critics of the day, who gather together what little dramatic intelligence they deal 
in, from the gabble, and very frequently from the hoaxing of some waggish by- 
standers; and whose notions of any particular actor’s performance are derived 
from what they have heard that particular self-satisfied actor say of himself. The 
natural tendencv of the mind to censure, faint praise, or deep damnation, is here 
indulged in to the heart’s content ; very likely not with any ill intention, but 
with the impression the dealers in it labour under, that they are ‘nothing if not 
critical.’ There are one or two supposed Solons in such matters, who bring an 
account, tothe nightly gadders herein assembled, of the presumed receipts for 
that evening of every theatre in the metropolis—who would be miserable if they 
could not state them, and more so if their statements were net believed. Not a 
domestic calamity amongst the many to which theatrical life is subject, but it is 
known here the moment it happens, and is discussed with mysterious avidity. 
The daily object of its visitors is to listen to the cancans of the green-room, in- 
stead of upholding the productions of the stage ; to retail the jokes of some au- 
thor over the bottle, instead of giving them the benefit of ‘loud laughter’ in the 
scenes they belong tu ; and to lure brother members to the fascinations of the 
dinner-table, instead of tempting them to the enjoyment of a private box. It 





* Bat halt ; pray how are you to get time and place for all such interesting 
conversations !” 

“Time and place ! Good heavens, what a question! Is not every hour of the 
twenty-four the fittest ? is not every place the most suitable? A sudden pause in 
the organ in St. Patrick’s did, it is true, catch me once in a declaration of love, 
but the choir came in to my aid, and drowned the lady's answer. My dear O’Mal- 
ley, yg) 9 hag you this instant, if you are so disposed, from doing the 
amiable to the darling ] ucy, there ?”’ 

‘“‘ With the father for an umpire, in case we disagreed,” said I. 

“*Notat all. I should soon get rid of him.” 

‘‘Tmpossible, my dear friend.” 

“Come, now, just for the sake of convincing your obstinacy. If you 
like to say good bye tothelittle girl without a witness, I'll take off the he-dra- 
goon.” 

* You don’t mean 24 

“T do, man—I do meanit.” Sosaying, he drew a crimson silk handkerchief 
from his pocket, and fastened it round his waist like an officer’s sash. This done, 
and telling me to keep in their wake, for some minutes he turned from me, and 
was soon coacealed by a copse of whitethorn near us. 

I had not gone above a hundred yards farther when I heard Sir George’s voice 
calling for the orderly. I looked and saw Webber at a considerable distance in 
front, curveting and playing all species of antics. The distance between the 
General and myself was now so short, that I overheard the following dialogue 
with the sentry :— 

‘* He’s not in uniform, then ?” 

‘No, sir; he has a round hat.” 

** A round hat!” 

“His sash i 

“A sword and sash. This is too bad. I’m determined to find him out. Fol- 
low then.” 

“* How d’ye do, General !” said Webber, as he rode towards the trees. 

“ Stop, sir,” shouted Sir George. 

“Good day, Sir George,” replied Webber, retiring. 

“Stay where you are, Lucy,” said the General, as, dashing spurs into his 
horse, he sprung forward at a gallop, incensed beyond endurance that his most 
strict orders should be so openly and insultingly transgressed. 

Webber led on to a deep hollow, where the road passed between two smooth 
slopes, covered with furze trees, and from which it emerged afterwards in the 
thickest and most intricate part of the Park. Sir George dashed boldly after, 
and, in less than half a minute, both were lost to my view, leaving me in breath- 
less amazement at Master Frank’s ingenuity, and some puzzle as to my own fu- 
tnre movements. 

“Now, then, or never,” said I, 4s I pushed boldly forward, and in an instant 
was alongside of Miss Dashwood. 

Her astonishment at seeing me so suddenly increased the confusion from which 
I felt myself suffering, and, for some minutes, I could scarcely speak, At last, 
I plucked up courage a little and said— 

“Miss Pichbwoot I have looked most anxiously, for the last four days, for the 
moment whieh chance has now given me. I wished, before I parted for ever 
with those to whom I owe already so much, that I should at least, speak my 
gratitude ere I said good bve.” 

“ But when do you think of going?” 

“To-morrow ; Captain Power, under whose command I am, has received or- 
ders to embark immediately for Portugal.” 

I thought—perhaps it was but a thought—that her cheek grew somewhat pa- 
ler as I spoke ; but she remained silent ; and I, scarcely knowing what I had 
said, or whether I had finished, spoke not either. 

“ Papa, I’m sure, is not aware,” said she, after a long pause, “of your in- 
tention of leaving so soon; for, only last night, he spoke of some letters he 
meant to give you to some friends in the Peninsula; besides, 1 know”—here 
she smiled faintly —* that he destined some excellent advice for your ears, as to 
your new path in life, for he has an immense opinion of the value of such to a 
young officer.” 

“T am, indeed, most grateful to Sir George, and truly never did any one stand 
more in need of counsel! than I do.’’ This was said half musingly, and not intend- 
ing to be heard. 











would perplex a wiser man than many of the learned pundits belonging to this 
Society, to name one single benefit, by way of set-off to all this misc ief, which 
it has ever conferred on the drama of the country, or on the two principal tem- 
ples dedicated to it. There is, to be sure, an annual dinner on the 23d of April, 
to commemorate him who needs no commemoration ; rendered famous by the 
extraneous contribution of a self-important critic to the pocket of a self-import- 
ant dramatist, both supposed to be Shaksperian spirits. 

But what good does this do to the drama, its professors, and the theatres royal 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden? Is there, on an average, a shilling a-day that 
makes its escape out of the pockets of all the members put together into the 
treasuries of these two theatres? Most of them are free of one or other of the 
houses, and those who are not, find no difficulty in becoming so for the once. Do 
they award any premium to literary talent that can stimulate the efforts of 
struggling genius! ‘ Devil aha’put !’ as one of their Irish members is occ 
ally apt to exclaim. What good, then, does this association confer to counter- 
balance all the. mischief which it, in my opinion, leads to? Why it affords a 

reat many worthy people, who prefer not giving their address, an epportunity of 
Sting and receiving letters that have all the appearance of coming from, and 
going to, a very important place. It moreover affords many a malcontent the 
peculiar advantage of coals and candles gratis, the reading of newspapers and 
periodicals, foreign and domestic ; the use of pens, ink, and paper; together 
with the cookery of a chop and the necessary appendages of plate and linen, at 
a far cheaper rate than human ingenuity could possibly accomplish it at home. 
It serves as an emporium, where the traffickers in small talk may be sure of 
finding a customer. All this may be exceedingly pleasant, but has no connexion 
whatever with the advancement of the drama; on the contrary, it leads to its 
degradation, from the fact of such scenes, all very apposite in most other clubs, 
taking place inone assuming to itself, and rejoicing in, the histrionic appellation 
of ‘The Garrick.’ ” 








—— 


THE CUNARD FESTIVAL. 


[The notice of the proceedings at this celebration which we published recent- 
ly, was somewhat brief. We have since seen in the Boston prints a more ex- 
tended report of the speeches, &c., on that interesting occasion. We extract 
the following as the concluding portion of Mr. Grattan’s speech which we think 
wil! gratify all our readers. ] 

Celebrations, Mr. President, have come thick upon us of late, and of such va- 
rious kinds—steamship and railroad, military and literary, national and interna- 
tional—that to one—whose fortune it has been to participate in, and whose 
somewhat hard though by no means unpleasant duty it has been to speak at— 
most of them, it is indeed difficult to find words to express the one great feeli 
of enjoyment, which such stirring scenes excite. For myself, sir, I have learne 
to my cost in America, what an utter inistake I have been all my life making in 
Europe, in lavishing my pity on those holiday orators who come forth, once and 
away, with a speech ready cut and dried—and to a score or more of discourses, 
having one invariable apology, of being ‘“‘unaccustomed to public speaking,” 
remind one of the sarcasm of the French traveller who reproached the English 
with having thirty religions, and but one sauce. 

Now, sir, I maintain that the commisseration is due, if due at all, to the worn- 
out performer who is, nolens volens, accustomed to public speaking, and particu- 
larly to one who, like the celebrated fiddler Paganini, must always be ready to 
play on one string—or, as in my own case, have the will, however he may lack 
the ability, to speak on one topic. For as sure, sir, as a sentiment is given In 
honor of our common origin or our common interests, whether it take the turn of 
acompliment to the father land or the mother country, to old England or the 
young queen, I find no exemption on account of either sex or age,—as soon as 
the band has played the National Anthem, national at both sides of the Atlantic, 
for the hymn of loyalty in England and the hymn of liberty in America are sung 
to the same glorious tune—I must, like some singer who warbles variation after 
variation on that noble air, attempt some new variation on the sentiment which 
you gave just now, in other words, but in the same spirit in which it has been so 
often pronounced since my arrival in this city. But, as the vocalist whose pow- 
ers begin to fail, when he goes a note too high or a note too low, takes refuge in 
a repetition of the fine melody on which he has been so long singing the changes, 





“Then, pray, consult papa,” said she, eagerly ; “he is much attached to you, 
and will, I’m certain, do all in his power” 
“Alas! I fear not, Miss Dashweod.” 

“Why, what can you mean? has anything so serious occurred ?” 

“No, no; I’m but misleading you, and exciting yoursympathy with false pre- | 
tences. Should I tell you all the truth, you would not pardon, perhaps not hear 
me.”’ 

“You have, indeed, puzzled me ; but, if there is anything in which my fa- 
ther” 

“ Less him than his daughter,”’ said I, fixing my eyes full upon her as I spoke. 
“Yes, Lucy, I feel I must confess it, cost what it may, I love you; stay, hear 
me out: I know the fruitlessness, the utter despair, that awaits such a senti- 
ment. My own heart tells me that I am not, cannot be, loved in return ; a 


| 











would I rather cherish in its core my affection slighted and unblessed, such as it 
is, than own another heart. I ask for nothing ; i merely entreat that, for my 





so do I now revert (in despair of adding new value to it by any remarks of mine) 
to the generous and gallant sentiment you have put forth, and I say again, sir, 
Health to the Sovereign Sex, which man is in all countries so proud and so 


happy to obey? 

Me Preaident, since I last had the pleasure of meeting you in public it has 
been my good fortune to witness, for the first time, the celebration of “ Indepen- 
dence day ”—as I love to hear the 4th of July called, and to call it in thie coun 
try. I might vainly attempt to describe the pleasure with which I listened to 
the sentiments expressed by the orator of the day,—am happy to say of Irish 
name and Irish blood—and the plaudits with which they were hailed by a large 
auditory. Sentiments se liberal, so friendly, so philosophical towards the Eng- 
land of this century, as they were so mildly just towards the England of the 
last. 
It would be unbecoming of me, sir, on any public occasion, to trespass on the 
company by even alluding to the facts of the olden time, which naturally formed 
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the staple of that discourse. Those great transactions belong to the domain of 
i , and America possesses a Historian well able to record them, for her glory 
and for his own literary fame. But I cannot, either induty or from inclination, 
refrain on such an occasion as this, from observing that while America. since the 
declaration of her independence, has been running a splendid career of civilization, 
with whirlwind speed and miraculous success, England has not been idle nor 
standing still. Old England—as it is the fashion and the pride of Englishmen to 
call her—has been getting wiser as she has grown older. ‘ None of the infirmities 
of age—its decrepitude, its dotage, or its obstinacy, can be traced in the vigorous 
measures of hercaducity. On the contrary, a pereunial spring of youth seems 
to give new life to her constitution, as each successive generation of her people 
gain new experience, without losing an atom of strength. 

Let us not then on this day, forget, and let me be pardoned for hastily enumer- 
ating some of the glorious acts of English liberality and wisdom, since America 
won her freedom, and taught the mother country so great and so good a lesson, 
by which she has so well profited. 

In the first place, England in 1783, might, in the fulness of her power, had 
there been any meanness or malice mixed up with it, have obstinately persevered 
in the contest with her Colonies, and though without much chance of ultimate 
success, she might have heaped mischief upon mischief on the young States just 
then joined in union, and though not able to have-driven them to a divorce, she 
might have wofully embittered the enjoyments of their honeymoon. But Eng- 
land did not do this. The battle was fought—slie lost it—and she man/ully re- 
treated from the field, casting no furtive glances of malignity behind her. She 
nobly admitted the triumph of her antagonists; if she did not actually set her 
seal upon the act of their independence, she endorsed it by a broad and liberal 
treaty of peace ; and she consolidated, by her alliance and her friendship, tbe po- 
litical existence of a people, whose revolt she felt to be one of the proudest ti- 
tles to the glory of the common stock from which both nations have sprung. 

And how often since then has not England saved all Europe from ruin! How 
often has she not been the bulwark of civil and religious liverty! What broad 
concessions has she not forced in favor af freedom from the united despotisms of 
the Old World, while she fostered the growth and favored the prosperity of the 
Republics of the New! When has the mere form of Government in a revolu- 
tionary country held back the liberal hand of England, whenever a people proved 
themselves worthy of her aid! Look at the blessings secured by her means to 
Holland, Greece, Belgium, Portugal and Spain, under varying constitutions, and 
say if she has not acted on the wise maxim of her greatest philosophical poet— 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
That which is best administered is best. 

Then let us glance fur one moment at the domestic doings of England in late 
years ; at her wide reforms, parlimentary, religious, and commercial, effected by 
ministers of all parties. The dissenters freed from every dishonoring test—the 
Catholics thoroughly emancipated—the slave population of the Colonies (and in 
this she followed the example of Massachusetts and other States of the Union) 
raised, at an enormous expenditure of treasure, from the rank of brutes, to be 
made educated and enlightened men—as in God’s own good time, and for his 
own great purpose, every human being is inevitably destined to become ! 

These are a few of the acts of England, and all of them within the memory 
of some of the gentlemen who now listento me. Well, then, may all here be 

roud of every thing done by England for the honor of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
ell may this day be solemnized as one among the festivals sacred to English 
enterprizes, and to celebrate this last, projected by my distinguished friend, car- 
ried out by the wise liberality of the English government, and hailed by the 
acclamations of the whole people. The million of dollars to be now annually 
appropriated by the Government of England, for facilitating her intercourse with 
the various and remotest portions of the American continent and islands, forms 
so much tribute money paid to the great principle of general civilization, whose 
whole spirit is embodied in the sentiment that brought us here to-day. Oh, sir, 
if it depended on me—and thank Heaven it requires no man’s exertions to impress 
it on this assembly—this sentiment should sink deep into the hearts of both coun- 
tries, like some cherished precept of their common religion of Christianity, in all 
its length and breadth—binding them together in one bond of family regard and 
generous rivalry, elevating the views and purifying the objects which should be 
mutual between them—the improvement of the American and English nations, 





slightest party feeling, and he had only taken up the question at all when the 
Government refused to interfere. He could inform the noble Viscount that un- 
less some measure of settlement were immediately adopted, a most lamentable 
schism would occur in Scotland. A large body of the most respectable ministers 
of the Church of Scotland would, by an open and public declaration, announce 
their determination not to obey the ordinance of the General Assembly. He en- 
treated the noble Viscount, if he valued the interests of the established religion, 
to do something towards settling the question. 

The Marquis of BREADALBANE cal!ed upon the House to pause before they 
assented to this bill. He rejoiced that Lord Aberdeen had given his adhesion to 
the principle of Non-Intrusion and the independence of the Church of Scotland ; 
but in the application of this principle, in the mode and in the degree, he widely 
differed from Lord Aberdeen. In fact the details did not carry out the principle. 
That was the opinion of the General Assembly. The Legislature might estab- 
lish a church by law, but it would not be, as at present was the case, a church 
deeply established in the hearts of the people. He moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

The Earl of ROSEBERRY could not deny that the adherence of the Church 
of Scotland to the principle which the General Assembly proclaimed might be 
attended with very serious consequences ; but if the Church was conscientious- 
ly of opinion that it was a fundamental principle of Presbyterianism, and one 
drawn from Scripture, they ought not to be debarred from asserting and abiding 
by it. The great difficulties which Lord Aberdeen had encountered, had satisfied 
him that Lord Melbourne acted wisely in declining at present to bring forward 
any measure on the responsibility of Government. He believed that Lord Aber- 
deen’s bill woula be worse than inoperative or innocuous—it would add to the 
existing difficulty and discontent. He was of opinion himself that the majority 
of the people of Scotland concurred with the General Assembly. 

The Earl of CAMPERDOWN was prepared to support the amendment, but 
not for the reasons which induced the Marquis of Breadalbane to propose it. It 
was impossible, after hearing Lord Brougham’s judgment on the Auchterarder 
cast, not to be aware that the General Assembly were in the wrong. But the 
Assembly refused to obey the decision of the House, and thus wilfully violated 
the law. Now, it would be giving way to them, and in some sort sanctioning 
their proceedings, were the House to pass this bill. He thought the Assembly 
were acting most foolishly, and putting the Established Church in peril. He 
| contended that no legislative interference was required, as the Courts of Law had 
already sufficient authority in the case. 

The Earl of DALHOUSIE had been an office-bearer in the Church of Scot- 
land, and heing convinced of the necessity of the bill, had willingly contributed 
his assistance in bringing it forward. Up to the year 1834, the principle of Non- 
Intrusion, without reasons assigned, had never been contended for. By the Book 
of Discipline its existence was distinctly denied. The practice of the Church 
of Geneva, the mother church of the Church of Scotland, did not sanction it. 
Lord Dalhousie quoted the authority of eminent divines of the Church of Scot- 
land in support of his argument. The agitation against the bill was a clerical 
agitation He could show that public opinion was not with the Vetoists—It was 
supposed in England that the General Assembly was a mirror of public opinion, 
but that body did not represent public opinion. Even in a former Assembly his 
own proposition was rejected only by a majority of 37: true it was that the ma- 
jority had now risen to 87, but he could easily explain that. Among the majori- 
ty of the supporters of the Veto, however, in the General Assembly, there were 
many who would gratefully receive the bill upon their Lordships’ table. It was 
party feeling alone that opposed it ; it was party feeling that marred on many 
occasions the civil government of the Church of Scotland; and upon this ques- 
tion it was a party feeling that he haa never seen equalled. Still, to show the 
real state of public opinion, he might state some facts. In the Town-Council 
of the city of Edinburgh, in spite of precedent and of authority, the Lord Pro- 
vost and his colleague in the contest for seats in the Assembly were defeated by 
28 to 8, the two rejected candidates voting in the minority ; the Lord Provost 
being of course for the Veto. In East Lothian, at the Veto meeting, the num- 
ber of Magistrates and proprietors at the meeting concurring was 3; but at the 
Anti-Veto meeting,the Magistrates and proprietors attending and concurring was 
44; the clergy were nearly equal, but the majority of the occupants were Anti- 
Vetoists. Again, in Aberdeen, the Anti-Veto petition was carried by a majority 





two populations furming one great people—and through them advancing the ci- | of 1000 5. So much for the state of public opinion in Scotland. True it was 
vilization, the freedom, and the happiness of the whole human race. Such is the | that there were many petitions in favour of Non-Intrusion; but he appealed to 


career which these two mighty nations are now running—such is the goal which 
their glorious spirit of enterprise must eventually reach—such is the triumph, 
one great step in which we are at this moment celebrating. 


Lntpervial Pavifantent. 


House of Lords, June 16. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

, The Earl of ABERDEEN moved the second reading of the Church of Scot- 
land Benefices Bill. He stated his conviction that if the existing dissensions in 
the Church of Scotland were to be terminated in a manner at all consistent with 
the preservation of the Establishment, it must be by some measure founded on 
the principles of his bill. He felt the greatest satisfaction with the reception the 
measure had met with in Scotland—it has been received with satisfaction by a 
large body of the clergy, and by the most exémplary and enlightened of the laity. 
Not a day passed in which he did not receive the most urgent entreaties from all 
parts of the country to forward the measure without delay. But it was undoubt- 
edly true that the General Assembly had taken a less favourable view of it. The 
Marquis of Breadalbane had asked him the other day if it was his intention to 
persevere in this measure after the declaration of the majority of the Geueral 
Assembly against it; and he had also stated, that an Hon. Gentleman had made 








noble Lords who had presented those petitions, whether they did pray for the Ve- 
to? Many petitions prayed for Non-Intrusion, but very few for the Veto. And 
further, ii must be recollected how these petitions were got up. Emissaries were 
sent into parishes, and those who took the petitions round not unfrequently asked 
—‘ Would you like to see a minister put into the pulpit at the head of a troop 
of dragoons! If you do not, then sign this petition ; and many of the peti- 
tions were signed by women, and even by children in the nursery. Admitting, 
however, that the majority of the people wanted Non-Intrusiou of the Reforma- 
tion, not the Non-Intrusion of 1834—the Non-Intrusion of John Knox, not the 
Non-Intrusion of Dr. Chalmers. In the late election for the county of Perth, 
the Veto was made the cheval de bataille, and is was rather a question of Veto or 
No Veto than of Whig or Tory; the clergy canvassed and spoke for the Veto. 
But at the end of the first day’s poll, the anti-Vetoist was returned by a majority 
four times as large as any of his predecessors on the same side. Again, there 
were seventy newspapers in Scotland, and of these five only supported the Veto 
whilst sixty-five were opposed to it. He did not mean to say that newspapers 
were always the representatives of }ublic opinion, but in the main they discover- 
ed pretty well what that opinion was. Such was the state state of public opi- 
nion in Scotland ; it was any thing but unanimous in support of the Assembly. 
The question now was, whether the bill gave sufficient security for what he wished 
to see established, ‘ the imposition of godly ministers on an ungodly people.” 
He believed that it would: he believed that under the bill it would be impossi- 


the declaration to a reverend divine, a leader of the Assembly, chat, in the event | ble for the patrons to intrude upon the congregations an improper minister ; and 


of there being a vote adverse to this measure, he would abandon the bil!. He 
begged to tell the Noble Marquis that he had not authorized any gentleman to 
make any such declaration. The objections of the General Assembly were so 
monstrous and unheard of, that none of their Lordships wovld agree to them, 
whatever might be their own objections to the bill. 1t had becn asserted that the 
bill contained a principle of unwarrantable interference by the State in the affairs 
of the Church ; and it had been vehemently denounced, as the prelude of a ty- 
ranny which was to unchristianize the parishes of Scotland and trample on the 
sacred rights of conscience. Now he believed, on the contrary, that his measure 
would contribute to the spiritual independence of the Church; but he would not 
legalize the Veto, or give effect to the arbiuary dissent of the people. A leading 
principle of the bill was to preserve to the civil power the right of cognizance of 
acts of excess which the General Assembly mignt commit in the exercise of 
what they were pleased to call their “ right to give effect to what they consider- 
ed the:r solemn conviction ;” and he certainly did protest against giving them 
permission to do whatever they pleased. On the other hand, he was blamed for 
giving the Church Courts too much power; but he had provided a safeguard 
against abuse of their power, by providing that reasons for the rejection of a 
resentee must be stated. The bill did not in any way interfere with existing laws. 
e had the authority of the most eminent professional men ; he had both the 
opinion of the highest authority on the bench and of the distinguished lawyer 
who had lately become an ornament to the bench, that there was no- 
thing in the bill contrary to existing statutes, and that, under the statutes by 
which the Church of Scotland was constituted and established, the Church 
Courts might exercise all the powers given them by this bill. He should 
really like to know what Lord Melbourne meant to do with this question. He 
really must beg the noble Viscount not merely not to put his veto on the mea- 
sure, but to condescend to state to the House what were his reasons for oppo- 
sing it. If, in the words of Lord Brougham, he meant not to stir until the exist- 
ing law was first obeyed, then let the noble Viscount take some steps to enforce 
the law. Let him not forget that, by the Westminster Confession of Faith, to 
which the majority of the Scotch Charch asseuted, it was admitted as a princi- 
e that the Civil Magistrate might interfere to prese:ve the internal peace and 
armony of the Church. In the absence of any declaration of Lord Melbourne's 
intentions, he could only assume them from the report of the Non-Intrusion 
Committee presented to the General Assembly. They stated that they had sub- 
mitted the question of the Veto and the Call to the Government ; but that, after 
eight months’ repeated postponement,they had only a few weeks ago received an 
answer, to the effect that, as the Government could not hope to pass any mea- 
sure through the House of Lords, they would postpone legislation on the subject 
until some time when there were greater probabilities of success. He did not 
see how the noble Viscount was justified in assuming that he would not be able 
to pass a measure tlirough the House of Lords. He, for one, would have been 
most ready to accede to any measure likely to effect a settlement, provided it 
were consistent with the law of the land. 
Lord MELBOURNE denied that he had used the words attributed to him in 
the Assembly’s Report. 
Loid ABERDEEN entirely believed Lord Melbourne. The authors of that 
Report had been so unscrupulous with respect to himself, that he was quite pre- 


en to believe they had not been more honest in their communications with 
rd Melbourne. 


Lord MELBOURNE—“ I do not mean to say that of them.” 


Lord ABERDEEN—*“ At all events the noble Viscount must do something 
n regard to this question.” He could not continue to sit on that bench and 
chuckle inwardly at the confusion and distraction which prevailed in Scotland on 


this subject, exclaiming with the old anarch, 
“ Havoc, and spoil, and ruin are my game !” 


He (the Earl of Aberdeen) had tendered to Lord Melbourne a measure which he 


thought would produce a settlement. He had offered the measure without the 


that it secured the real principle of Non-Intrusion, as the Elders of the Church 
in the early ages had explained it, and as laid down by Calvin, and Beza, and 
Melville, aud John Knox. He had purposely avoided all reference to what was 
now going on in Scotland: he regretted the censure that had been so generally 
cast on the Church, though he objected to the last proceedings of the Assembly, 
and the conduct of many of the clergy. For his own part he felt on this subject 
as strongly as any one: he could not but recollect that he was a member of the 
Church of Scotland, that he was still an office-bearer within her pale, that he had 
been nursed in her bosom, and that he desired to die in her arms ; and though he 
could not but censure the language that had been held against those in the 
Church who thought differently from him, still he would always endeavour to 
thwart them in their unjustifiable pretensions, and in the principle put forward by 
the noble Marquis. 

Lord MELBOURNE said, it would take him but a few minutes to explain the 
very clear opinion he held on this question. He had thanked Lord Aberdeen for 
undertaking to bring forward a measure for settling it, and was perfectly sincere 
in those thanks ; and no taunts about receiving *a measure from his opponent 
should prevent him from supporting a proposition calculated to effect a satis- 
factory settlement. But he saw no reason to expect such a result from the mea- 
sure which Lord Aberdeen had introduced—Lord Aberdeen said that he had been 
told in private, and that he had received many letters, coming from various par- 
ties, testifying the great approbation which they entertained for the measure, and 
the great anxiety they felt that he should proceed with it. Lord Dalhousie had 
also told them that many members of the Assembly had expressed their appro- 
bation of the measure. Now, Lord Abcrdeen had had great experience of po- 
litical affairs, and therefore he had no right to speak to him in the lauguage of 
admonition; but Lord Dalhousie had not had so much experience, and he could 
assure him that there was nothing so little to be trusted as those private com- 
munications, or opinions, or statements, in regard to what support might be ulti- 
mately expected from those who made them. He could assure the noble Lord, 
that of all those persons inthe General Assembly whose hearts he said were in 
that measure, there was not one upon whose public support of this measure here- 
after he could rely. It was impossible to rely upon any thing but the real ex- 
pression of public opinion upon such questions as this. It appeared to him, that 
if the General Assembly did not like this measure before the present discussion, 
they would not like it any the better after the speeches of Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Dalhousie. He cautioned the House against sanctioning a bill, by reading 
it a second time, without any assurance or even probability of its answering the 
ends for wiich it was introduced. He thought it prudent to pause upon this 
question. He thought it prudent at present unquestionably—not seeing his way 
before him—at least not to proceed in this course. The noble Lord asked, 
“What will you do?” He was not prepared to say what he would do ; but he 
was prepared to say what he would uot do; that was, not to adopt this bill. 
The noble Lord said, “« You must do something.” ‘ Now, my Lords, there is no 
language in the world that Iam more afraid of than that. (Great laughter.) 
| It is the cause of every error ; and I for one who have experienced its danger, 
| have made an unalterable resolution, whicli is—never again to say that I will do 
something until I have settled what it is that I shall do.” (Laughter.) 

The Earl of HADDINGTON remarked, that Lord Melbourne had exhibited 
his usual dexterity in delivering a speech of the usual length without saying any 
thing. The whole argument of his noble friend was, that they ought not to le- 
gislate at all upon the subject until they could introduce a measure which should 
be satisfactory to all parties. If they were not to legislate upor. a question that 
was «lividing the Church of Scotland into hostile parties until some measure 
could be devised that should give satisfaction to all parties, the Church itself 
would totter to its fall. He defied human ingenuity to devise a bill that would 
be satisfactory to all parties. The duty of the Government was to have le- 
gislated long ago upon those principles which they themselves consider fit, and 
to have founded a practical measure upon those principles, and then to have left 























it to the parties whose duty it was to have obeyed it. He suppcrted the bill, be- 
cause it must make matters better, and satisfy the rational, though it might dis- 
please the violent members of the Church. 

Lord BROUGHAM explained the proceedings of the Civil Courts, and main- 
tained that they had not assumed a spiritual jurisdiction. 

Lord Chancellor COTTENHAM spoke to the same effect. He considered 
that the bill gave the Church too much power, by enabling it to exclude the pre- 
sentee of the patron. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN briefly replied—He admitted that the powers re- 
cognized by the bill were large, but denied that it would give to the Spiritual 
Courts a positive or absolute veto, because it compelled them to assign reasons 
for their judgment. ‘This he thought was a sufficient guard against any abuse of 
the power that was allowed to remain with them. The House divided—For the 
second reading 74; Against it 27; Majority 47. 


a 
THE MINISTERIAL AMENI)MENT ON LORD STANLEY’S BILL. 
(From the Times.) 

Some misapprehension appears to prevail as to the nature and effect of the 
amendment proposed by Lord Morpeth and carried in the committee on Lord 
Stanley's Bill by the assistance of the votes of Lord Howick, Mr. Chas. Wood, 
Mr. Ainsworth, aud of another member, Sir R. Howard, the last of whom (by 
the way) in a letter addressed to his constituents in October last, in consequence 
of Mr. Shiel’s appointment to office, informed them that “he would never have 
consented to become their representative on the terms of placing confidence in a 
Government the members of which entertain such principles.” With a view to 
place the object of the Government beyond a doubt, and at the same time to 
show that it was worth their while to break the pledge given a few nights before, 
we will first copy the amendment, and then offer a few observations upon it. The 
amendment is couched in the following words :— 

‘That in making the register of voters for any county, city, town, or borough, 
under the provisions of this act, the name of every person who, when such regis- 
ter shall be made, shall be registered as a voter for such county, city, town, or 
borough, shall be placed and retained 1pon such register so long as his right of 
voting as such registered elector would continue under the present law, "nless he 
shall have lost his qualification since he was so registered, or unless he shill have 
become personally disqualified as such voter, or have died; or unless his registry 
was effected by fraudulent personation.” 

The remnant of the Reform Ministry has by this amendment made the fol'ow- 
ing concessions :—Lord Stanley is to he permitted, through the medium of the 
registration provisions of his bill, to refove from the register four classes of vo- 
ters,— 

1. Such as have lost their qualifications since their original registration. 

2. Such as have become personally disqualified ; as lunatics, or persons hold- 
ing offices which disqualify from voting. 

3. Such as have died—a most gracious concession. 

4. Such as, having personated dead or disqualified voters, have succeeded in 
obtaining the benefit of re-registration. 

These classes are, no doubt, very numerous, and if a registration, with powers 
to expunge the individuals included in them from the register, be fairly worked, 
much good willbe done. But there is aclass of persons to be retained—those 
registered voters who do not fall within either of the above denominations. Here 
we see displayed the same anxiety to retain fraudulent voters which we have be- 
fore noticed in commenting upon Mr. Pigot’s bill, and we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret that among those who have aided the Ministers in their en- 
deavours to effect that object should be found Mr. Ainsworth, who, in his letter 
to the Mayor of Bolton, has so justly said of Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill— 
“Tt is not a bill of disfranchisement to the bona fide elector. 

We must conclude that Mr. Ainsworth assumed that only bona fide electors 
were intended by Lord Morpeth’s amendment to be retained, without question,up- 
on the lists. That, however, is not the effect of the Government proposition. 
The Irish Reform act provides that, in order to obtain a borough vote, a person 
must occupy a house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, or other building, which 
must be bona fide of “the clear yearly value of not lessthan £10.” The bar- 
risters, however, administering that act, have in many instances not only permit- 
ted lodgers to be registered, but have registered numbers of that class who pay 
the miserable rents of 2s., 1s. 6d., and 1s. a week. Such, as we have more hen 
once stated, are to be found on the register for Clonmel, the town which is at 
present represented by Mr. Pigot, the Irish Solicitor-General. Does Mr. Ains- 
worth call such as these ‘ bona fide electors?’ The reference in his letter to 
the evidence before election committees, and to that which has been published by 
the committee on fictitious votes, furnishes an immediate answer in the negative. 
By Mr. Ainsworth’s vote on Friday last he has, however, precluded all investi- 
gation into cases such as these, which are a direct fraud upon the Reform Act. 

It has happened, most probably, that many of these voters have succeeded in 
re-registering their 50s. holdings, and then mark the effect of the amendment. 
For eight years already have these individuals voted, though upon them Lord 
Grey,and Lord Grey’s Government, never intended to confer the franchise. Lord 
Stanley, a member of that Government, felt it to be his duty, as the Melbourne 
Ministry would do nothing, to interpose to prevent the continuance of this viola- 
tion of the Reform Act. That Ministry, however, at least the members of it 
who were in the House of Commons, determined, that while they can keep four 
votes upon the register for every one which the Reform Act intended to create, 
keep them they will ; and they found themselves in a proud majority of seven on 
a proposition for retaining for eight years longer the lodgers and occupiers of 
cellars in Clonmel! 


ce 
DEATH OF MR. SIMPSON, 
OF THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

Extraordinary Murder and Suicide.—We find in the St. Louis Bulletin, of 
24th July, the following extraordinary narrative : 

Northern Passage.—Lamentable Suicide of one of the Discoverers.—It will be 
seen by reference tothe British papers, that the North Passage so long sought 
after by adventurous navigators, has at length been discovered by two young men 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company. It is not our intention to enter into a 
detailed report of the memorable vuyage, but merely to mention the melancholy 
fate ef one of the discoverers. 

It appears that on their return to York Factory—the principal depot of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—that they both set out for England, eager to grasp the 
rich reward which the British government never fails to Javish upon all her citi- 
zens who contribute any thing towards extending her wide spread domains—or 
to perpetuating her well earned fame. On the arrival of the two young men at 
Lake Winnepick, they disagreed about the route which should be pursued, and 
there separared Mr. Simpson, accompanied by Mr. Bird, Mr. Legros, and twen- 

ty or thirty of the colonists, struck across for St. Peters, intending to push on 
to New York via the lakes, and from thence sail for Liverpool—Mr. Dease, 
his compeer, with another party, set out for the Canadas. 

About tho 20th of June, Mr. Simpson and his party had reached Turtle river, 
where they encamped for the night. He had, from the beginning of the journey, 
exhibited occasional symptoms of mental hallucination, caused as the party sup- 
pou’ by the dread of being outstripped by his competitor in their long race for 

sondon. On the evening above mentioned, he had continued to push on until a 
late hour at night, and even then his feverish state of excitement deprived him 
of nourishment or rest. 

When they stopped, and while in the act of camping, Mr. Simpson turned 
suddenly round, and shot Mr. Bird through the heart ; and before the astounded 
party could fly from the presence of the madman, he discharged the other bar- 
rel, and mortally wounded Mr. Legros. It appears the party had separated ; 
| and when he committed the murder on his companions, there were only two more 
present, one of them a son of Legros, who immediately fled a short distance. 
The dying father earnestly implored Simpson to permit his son to return and em- 

brace him before he should die—which he agreed to, and beckoned them back, 
| saying there was nothing to fear. 

‘On their return, Simpson accused Legros of conspiring with Bird, and ask- 
ed him whether it was not their intention to assassinate him that — The 
dying man said it was, but on being interrogated a second time, he denied hav- 
ing any intention or design of such a deed, and shortly after he expired. Simp- 
son then ordered the two men to bridle their horses, and prepare to return with 
| him to the settlement, but no sooner were they mounted, than they dashed 
off in quest of the main body, and overtook them about 18 miles ahead. 

They all returned in the morning, and when they had reached within 200 yards 
of the camp, they got a glimpse of Simpson at the door of his tent, and imme- 
diately afterwards heard a report of a gun ; supposing that he was determined to 
carry out the work of destruction which he had began, they attempted to intimi- 
date him by firing three volleys in the direction of the camp, and then approach- 
ed it cautiously. When they came up, they found their commander welter- 
ing in his blood, and on closer examination found that he had literally blown his 
head to pieces! 

‘ Far in the wild, unknown to public view,” were thethree bodies committed 
to the same grave bv their companions, who then pursued their route with feel- 
ings more easily conceived than described. 

The party arrived at St. Peters about the first of July,in possession of the 
important papers, and other property belonging to the ill-fated Simpson. 

These particulars we learn from Mr. Wm. A. Aitkin, a trader from Lake Su- 
perior. Mr. Aitkin further states that the whole matter is invelved in mystery, 
which time only can clear up. 

The unfortunate Simpson was a native of Scciland, and a nephew of the pre- 
sent Governor of the H. B. Co. He was about 28 years of age, possessed of 
fine talents, an amiable disposition, and the universal esteem of those who knew 
him. 
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GREAT MEETING ON QUEENSTON HEIGHTS TO REBUILD 
GEN. BROCK’S MONUMENT. 
From the Kingston Chronicle. . 

We have barely time to mention to-day, that this great mee ting went off with 
the highest degree of unanimity and enthusiasm. 

When we hove in sight of Niagara on Tiarsday, on board that noble servant 
of the public, the Great Britain, a very beautiful spectacle presented itself to 
the eye—ten British steamers were seen approaching from various directions, 
making for the mouth of the Niagara River. The day being calm and clear, 
and the vessels decorated in holiday attire, the effect was singularly striking and 
animating. This gallant fleet collected at Niagara, and proceeded up the river 
to the village of Queenston. His Excellency Sir George Arthur landed from 
H. M. Steamer Traveller about one o'clock under a salute from the Heights, and 
proceeded through long lines of Militia Officers to the hustings, erected for the 
occasion, upon the hill side just in rear of the Monument. Here about 5,000 
souls were assembled, exclusive of the troops, consisting of the Dragoon Guards 
and the flank companies of the 93d Highlanders. 

His Excellency having taken the chair—the banners of the various Regiments 
of Militia being placed on either hand—opened the business of the day ina manly 
and feeling speech, which was enthusiastically received. Several resolutions 
were then proposed and carried by acclamation. These were introduced and se- 
conded by speeches, principally from the following gentlemen: Col. the Hon. Sir 
Allan N. MacNab, David Thorburn, Esq., M.P.P., Hon. Wm. Morris,{Col. Fra- 
ser, His Honor Mr. Justice Macaulay, Col. J. Clark, W. H. Merritt, Esq., M.P. 
P., Col. Askin, Col. H. Sherwood, Col. Stanton, the Hon. the Chief Justice, 
Col. the Hon. James Kerby, Col. the Hon. W. H. Draper, Hon. R. B. Sullivan, 
Col. Cartwright, Col. McDonell, (Glengarry,) His Honor Mr. Justice Hager- 
man, Col. Ruttan, Col. Kirkpatrick, &c. &c. From the names mentioned and 
the animating remembrances continually called to mind by the scene around, our 
readers will believe that the numerous auditory enjoyed a rich treat of eloquence, 

erhaps never before afforded in the history of Upper Canada. Some of the al- 
eae were very felicitous, and received addixional interest from the presence of 
many who had taken part in the battle, and witnessed the death of their heroic 
and chivalrous General. The speeches were probably reported, and with the re- 
solutions will no doubt be immediately published, when we shall lay them before 
our readers. One feeling seemed to pervade the vast assemblage, that of the 
deepest indignation at the infamous authors of the outrage to the dead Hero, and 
the warmest desire to honor and cherish his beloved memory. 

It was decided by the meeting, that the Monument should be re-built, and the 
militia of every rank should give one day’s pay towards the fund. Other dona- 
tions will also be thankfully received. Thanks were voted to His Excellency 
the Governor General for his liberal donation of £50; to Sir Richard D. Jack- 
son for £20; to Sir John Harvey for a like sum; and to Sir George Arthur for 
£25. Before the close of the meeting, an address was read by Sir A. N. Mac- 
Nab, which he proposed should be presented to Her Majesty, congratulating her 
on her recent providential escape from assassination, which was unanimously 
adopted and is said to be signed by the Chairman and Secretary on behalf of the 
meeting. Shortly after 5 o’clock’ the business of the meeting being over, it was 
moved that His Excellency should Jeave the chair ; the Chief Justice being call- 
ed thereto, the cordial thanks of the meeting were given to Sir George Arthur 
for his obliging and dignified conduct in the chair. ‘The meeting was then clos- 
ed with 3 times 3 cheers for the Queen; 3 for Sir George Arthur; 3 for the 
‘Governor General ; 3 for Sir John Harvey, the Hero of Stoney Creek ; 3 cheers 
and 1 more for Sir Francis Bond Head ; 3 for Sir John Colborne, and 3 for the 
spirited citizens of Montreal. 

The meeting then broke up, when about 700 retired to a large pavilion close 
by, where an excellent dinner was served up. ‘The Hon. Chief Justice Robinson 
in the chair. 


re 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. 
Judge Betts, Presiding. 

Important Decision.—The United States vs. the schooner Catherine, Charles 
Tyng, claimant. 

This is 4 prosecution in rem, seeking the forfeiture of the vessel for being en- 
gaged inthe slave trade. 

The bill articulates upon various acts of Congress, charging against the 
vessel the circumstances which incur a forfeiture by the provisions of these 
acts. 

On the hearing, however, the contestation between the parties was limited to 
the fifth article alone. That allegation is, that the schooner being the property, 
wholly, or in part, of a citizen or citizens of the United States, or of persons 
residing within the United States, to the libellant unknown, was, on or about the 
first day of July, 1839, employed and made use of by some person, or persons, 
residing within the United States, to the hbellant unknown, in the transportation 
and carrying of slaves from some foreign country, er place, to the libellant un- 
known, contrary to the act of Congress of May 10th, 1800. 

It is admitted that the ownership of the vessel is in citizens of the United 
States, and it is unnecessary, under the view the Court takes of the case to en- 
ter upon the question whether the claimant has shown a lien or privilege in re- 
spect to his aieie to the owner, which would be protected in case of the con- 
demnation of the vessel. 

On the 15th of June, 1839, the claimant, as agent of the owners, chartered 
the vessel to John S. Thrasher, for a voyage from Havana to the Isle of Prin- 
cipe, or other part or parts of Africa, as the agent of the charterer may direct. 
The vessel was laden and despatched by the charterer, and was captured on the 
13th of August, in the prosecution of her voyage, by a British cruiser near the 
coast of Africa. 

The Supreme Court having decided, in the construction of this statute, that 
“‘the vessel in question was employed in the transportation of slaves within the 
meaning of the Act; if she was sailing on her outward voyage to the African 
coast, in order to take slaves on board, to be transported to another foreign coun- 
try,” I should have no difficulty upon a careful review of the facts and circum- 
stances, in deciding that the charge of the libel had been fully sustained against 
the vessel, if the charter party, and her outfit and the proceedings under it, were 
the controlling facts of the case. 

Looking at the case in this point of view, I am not able to discover that it can 
be distinguished favorably to the claimant, from the case of the Butterfly, re- 
cently decided in this Court. 

The pertinency and weight of a similar class of facts and circumstances were 
fully considered by the Court in that case, and it may be added that some parti- 
culars exist here which would probably be regarded as rendering the inferences and 
presumptions then recognized and adopted, still more direct and conclusive. 

It seems to me, however, that the enterprise assumes a new character subse- 
quent to the execution of the charter party, and so far as the change in the libel 
now under consideration may be made to affect it. 

On the 25th of June, the claimant contracted to sell the vessel to one Teran, 
for $20,000, and to deliver her at Boua, on the coast of Africa, on or before the 
first day of October thereafter, and received $7000 of the consideration money in 
advance. 

On the same day, the charterer made in writing a modification of his charter 

arty, and engaged to relinquish the vessel “ after the cargo I have now on board 
1s landed at the Isle of Principe in accordance with the bill of lading,” to enable 
the claimant to deliver the vessel to Teran, at Bona, according to his contract. 

It is not to be concealed that this whole arrangement bears the semblance of 
being acommon concern between Thrasher and Teran, in respect both to the 
charter and purchase. A scrutiny of the evidence cannot fail to make the im- 
pression that the two acts were preconcerted parts of the enterprise : that 
the vessel should wear her American character to the coast of Africa, witha view 
probably to avoid the application of the treaty between England and Spain. and 
the hazard of interception by British cruisers ; and that when there, she should 
become Spanish, before venturing on her return voyage, lest the officers and 
crew might be declared pirates under the act of Congress of May 15, 1820. 

If this be so, it would tend to confirm the verity of the representation that this 
was an actual contract of sale, and that the vessel at Bona was to become wholly 
Spanish property. This particular is of great importance in determining the appli- 
cation of the Act of Congress to the case. 

There is certainly nothing in that Act inhibiting an American vessel from car- 
rying any description of cargo to the coast of Africa. She may be legitimately 
let on freight or chartered for such a voyage. If every thing she undertakes to 
do, as a vessel of the United States, be to carry out and deliver a cargo, she 
would not, in fulfiling such an engagement, come within the prohibitory enact- 
ments of the statute. This statute reaches her only when the evidence shows 
that her outward voyage is only in part fulfilment of her employment as an Ameri- 
can vessel, which is to be continued and consummated by transporting slaves 
into some other foreign country. 

The broadest latitude the Supreme Court gives to the term employment, as 
evidence of such illegal voyage, falls short of being satisfied by the mere trans- 
portation of an outward cargo. The decision requires that it shall further ap- 
pear that the vessel was on such outward voyage for the purpose of taking on 
board a cargo of slaves as part and parcel of the adventure. 

In a prosecution of persons serving on board such vessel, it may be of no im- 
portance whether the vessel] was to retain or change her national character after 
reaching the outward port, provided the whole enterprize was to be regarded as 
one voyage. 

But it is apprehended, a prosecution under the first section against the 
vessel cannot be sustained without showing that the whole adventure con- 
templated by her, is to be performed by her, in her American character. 

The terms of the section are these. “That it shall be unlawful for any citi- 
zen of the United States, or other persons, residing within the United States, di- 


rectly or indirectly to hold or have any right or property im any vessel emp!oyed 
or made use of in the transportation or carrymg slaves from one foreign country | 
or place to another, and any right or property belonging as aforesaid shall be 
forfeited,” &c. 
The penalty of this act is plainly levelled against American property employ- | 
ed as inhibited, and the confiscation is limited to the American interest held in a 


vessel at the time she is employed in the slave trade. 


There is nothing in this statute to reach the case of an American vessel, built 
and fitted out for the slave trade, but actually sold to a foreigner and employed 
by him. ‘ 1U 

What then is the application of the act tothe facts of this case - pon the 
proofs I am satisfied the vessel was chartered, fitted out, and laden at diag noe 
with intent to be employed in the slave trade prohibited by this Act, ane te oa 
tled by the decision of the Supreme Court upon the import of the term “ employ- 
ed” as used in this act by Congress, that “to be employed in any thing, means 
not only the act of doing it, but also to be engaged to do it,” and goceemngiy he 
chartering and fitting out the vessel at Havana with design to have her perform 


the voyage then arranged, brought the transaction within the prohibition of the | 


act ; and had the seizure been made under that state of facts, the condemnation 
of the vessel must have been pronounced by the court. 

The proof however is equally strong that in this incipient state of the enter- 
prize, the voyage was changed, and the vessel was then put under “ contract and 


: : P os ' | 
orders” to carry out a cargo and freight and deliver it at Principe to the charterer 


in fulfilment of the contract of sale. There is nothing beyond vague suspicions 
to warrant this ulterior change of the destination of the vessel with the voyage 
first contemplated. St. Thomas and Principe are near the Equator ; if the Bo- 
na to which the vessel was directed be the port in Algiers, the great distance of 
the two points apart would strongly denote an entire disconnection of the under- 
taking. 

Ne evilian is offered that there was any place of that name in the vicin.ty of 
Principe, nor other fact evincing the object of the voyage to be continuous and 
identical, and I am accordingly bound to hold, upon the testimony, that the ves- 
sel sailed from Havana to deliver a cargo at Principe, and was then wholly dis 
charged and separated from that employment, and was after that to be taken to 
Bona and delivered to the purchaser. 7 } 

This adventure prosecuted with such intent cannot be brought within the in- 
terdiction of the statute, and I shall therefore decree that the libel Le dismissed, 
and the vessel delivered up to the claimants. 

I am aware that this is a point of importance and difficulty—my duty howev- 
er is to express the result of my own reflections upon the subject, and this I do 
with the greater promptitude, because fromthe magnitude of the question and in- 
terest involved in the decision, the judgment now pronounced will be submitted 
to the review of the Appellate Courts. 

There being no condemnation of the vessel, the petition of the seamen for wa- 
ges out of the proceeds must be also determined. 

Ordered that the libel be discharged, and the schooner Catharine, her tackle, 
&c. be delivered np by the Marshal to the claimant. 

Remarks by the Journal of Commerce. : 

Admitting it (the law) to be so, what a wide field does it open for American 
vessels to engage in the Slave trade, without incurring much risk of being cap- 
tured, or of the crew being treated as pirates. An American ship-builder_ may 
construct as many ships as he pleases, for the Slave trade,—send them with or 
without a cargo to any part of the United States, and there make a sham sale of 
them to some foreigner residing at a slave market, and from that moment the 
vessel may to a certain extent engage in the slave trade with the most perfect im- 
punity as regards the only two maritime powers that take any interest in the mat- 
ter! The cruisers of the United States cannot seize such vessels, they having 
become so far denationalized as to be no longer within the provisions of the Uni- 
ted States law, although under the American flag. And for the same reason, 
English cruisers dare not seize them. They dare not seize them as American 
vessels, because they have violated no American law, and are no more subject to 
capture by a British vessel than any other American ship which is pursuing a le- 
gitimate trade. And then, the vessel being under American colors and having 
American papers, what pretence could a British cruiser have for seizing her as a 
ship belonging to some other nation! In short, according to this decision, an 
American ship, by a little management, can escape all the hazard of a voyage in 
quest of slaves, until she arrives at the place where she is to be delivered to her 
real or assumed purchaser, which would be of course the place where her cargo 
of slaves were ready for her. 

We will only add, that if our laws are so defective as to permit the aiding and 
abetting of a traffic which the nation has officially denounced as prracy, it is high 
time they were amended, or superseded by others. 

[ We understand that an appeal has been made against this decision. } 


GPiENE 4vinlBLOayt, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1840. 
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We have kept our columns open later than usual, being momently expecting 
the Great Western, which sailed from Bristol on the 25th ult ; but as yet she has 
not made her appeardhce. 





Some of the accounts from China, and several of the English publications 
have adopted the idea that the suspension of the British trade is permanent, and 
the decision of the celestials final. We by no means believe this ; on the contrary 
we see in all the Chinese public documents, however violent and abusive their 
language, intimations at the possibility of a renewal of the intercourse. Even 
in Lin’s despatch to the emperor recommending his long-tailed master to lay a 
plan for the massacre of all the English barbarians,the prospect of re-opening the 
port of Canton, is still hinted at. “Only let a plan be laid” quoth Lin, “for 
a general massacre, and these said foreigners cannot but fear and tremble, and 
come to implore us. Afterwards if we find they can with a sincere and contrite 
heart repent them of their crimes, then a memorial may be addressed to your sa- 
cred majesty praying that out of the abundance of your heavenly goodness you 
will again permit them ¢o renew their commercial intercourse.” 

This is intelligible enough,and shows plainly, that these self-conceited people 
only wish to exact a little submission and a few bribes from theEnglish to gratify their 
vanity and avarice,when their high-toned notions of morality would give way to the 
force of expediency and self-interest, and the ‘‘barbarians” would be taken again 
into favor. Great Britain however we trust will not attempt to settle the mat- 
ter in this way, but pursue a course more consonant with her own dignity. She 
will, without doubt, disavow the opium trade, and conjointly with this disavowal 
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reduce the contending animosities unless a law should be enacted, defining clearly 
the powers of that body, and preventing any interference beyond it. It is equal- 
ly clear both from the arguments and instances of Lord Aberdeen himself and 
from those of Lord Dalhousie that the veto power is unpopular as well as unjust, 
whilst it continues to be exercised in the manner which it has been, of late. 

At the same time it is plain that Lord Aberdeen respects the non-intrusion 

feeling, and would only prevent its influence to an arbitrary extent ; thus whilst 
_ he would give the Church courts ample power, in investigating the pretensions 
| of a new Presentee, he provides against the rejection of the latter except upon 
| Sufficient reasons to be stated by those courts. 

On the other hand it is curious that the opposition to Lord Aberdeen’s bill on 
the part of Lord Melbourne, shou'd not so much arise from an opinion of its in- 
| sufficiency, as from his own indecision as to any course to be pursued at all; and 
it is perfectly amusing to perceive how dexterously his lordship beats about 
the bush, without ever starting any game. ‘The noble viscount affects to be 
quite convinced that legislation on the subject is vitally necessary, but because 
| he has not yet cudgeled his own brain to the production of any specific measure, 
| he deems it inexpedient to legislate at all, or at least he opposes for the same rea- 
son that Cymon whistled as he went,—namely “ for want of thought.” The gra- 
vity of his Lordship whilst uttering the important truism in his speech, seems to 
have been highly amusing to the House. 

The Bill passed through the Committee on the 2d July, and the Marquis of 
Breadalbane then gave notice that he should move for counsel to be heard at the 
Bar against the bill on the motion for the third reading ; there can be little doubt, 
however, as to its finally passing the house. 











We have before us from the press of Mahlon Day and Co., 474 Pearl St., Mr. 
Gumeys Letters from the West Indies on the subject of Emancipation. These 
letters are addressed to Mr. Clay and contain the writer's views and impressions 
as to the working of the Emancipation Act in the British Islands. Mr. Gurney 
it is known made a pilgrimage to the West Indies to inform himself of the real 
state of things there under the new system, and has returned, it would appear, 
highly gratified at the result of his investigation. He visited several islands and 
many plantations, and in most cases he assures us found the negroes industrious 
contented, and happy; in short the system he affirms ts “ working well.” We 
question not in any degree the statements of Mr. Gurney, and we doubt not that 
in many plantations the negroes are industrious and their masters prosperous ; 
but it must be admitted that as a whole the scheme has failed tu meet the expec - 
tations of its projectors. The falling off of the export trade and diminished 
supply of sugar in the British market are sufficient proofs of this. The debates 
which have recently taken place in the House of Commons,some of which will be 
found in our last number, leave no doubt on this head. It was stated by some of 
the members—members too, friendly to emancipation—that a supply of labor 
was wanted in most parts of the West Indies, and that this supply could only be 
obtained through the means of extensive immigration,without which the planters 
would be speedily ruined. The government indeed are devising various plans for 
ihe encouragement of emigration, the necessity of which is now so generally ad- 
mitted. We make these statements for the purpose of showing that however 
well the new system is proceeding in some places it is not doing so at present in 
the aggregate, and that time and extensive emigration alone can repair the evils 
that have been produced by hasty and incunsiderate legislation. 





His Excellency the Governor-General reached Quebec in the Steamer Unicorn 
on Friday last, from Halifax, the vessel performing the trip in eighty hours. Mr. 
Thomson's visit bas been brief and his movements rapid, but we have 
reason to believe that it will be attended with many good effects. His Excellency 
has on all occasions sought to reconcile differences and to allay party spirit, 
and has on many occasions been very successful. It was of importance that he 
should see with his own eyes those fine provinces, behold their richness and 
fertility, estimate their numerous resources, and be able to bear witness to 
the distinguished loyalty of their inhabitants. In all these respects we believe 
Mr. Thomson has been highly gratified, and has returned with the most favour- 
able impressions. We are sorry our limits to-day will not permit us to copy 
some of the numerous addresses from pub.ié bodies together with his Excellen- 


cy’s replies, which are drawn up with so much felicity of thought and expres- 
sion. 


Among the good effects that will flow fiom this journey, we think an increas- 
ed impetus to public improvements will be one ; and it is stated in some of the 
journals that Mr. Thomson has already pledged himself to carry out the project 
of uniting the waters of the Bay of Fundy with those of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the utility of which is so apparent that its commencement ought not to 
be any longer delayed. 

Second Geological report on the Province of New Brunswick. By Abm. Gesner. 
—In these days, when the application of steam, not only to the navigation of in- 
\ land waters and coasts, but of the mighty ocean itself, is becoming universal, it 
is matter of no small moment to be aware of the mineral treasures that can be ren- 
dered readily available for the prosecutiou of those novel undertakings. Of these, 
Iron and Cval are of the greatest importance, and geological surveys in search of 
them,committed to scientific and judicious hands,are conducive at once both to pri- 
vate and to public wealth. In all the U. States surveys of this kind have been insti- 
tuted, and liberal sams have been appropriated for carrying them on. Those of 
the British Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have likewise been 
carefully made ; but it does not appear that heretofore they have been examined 
with the minuteness or the interest they deserved. This may possibly have ari- 
sen from the distracted state of the Canadas during late years, and the conse- 
quent dread of investing capital in districts liable to interruption from such caus- 
es, and partly from the diversion of that capital into other more obviously profita- 

! ble sources of emolument. 
| But the introduction of a regular line of Steam vessels, under the auspices of 


the government at home, bearing the mails, and replete with advantages to set- 
tlers, will now give an impetus to geological inquiries which cannot fail to be 














ask for a renewal of thetraffic ina manner that becomes a great and powerful na- deeply interesting beth to the stranger and the provincial proprietor. Not on- 
tion. Capt. Elliot we understand has expressed an opinion that the sight of the | ly the mineral treasures, but the products of agriculture and even of provincial 
British expedition will bring these silly people to a sense of their own danger, | manufacture must now become in request, the provinces themselves must be- 


when they will gladly accept any proposals that have for their bases a repudia- | — Se in all directions netioged their surface, as well as navigated more and 
. ‘ tities more familiarly along their coasts ; and the mariner and the shipper, no less than 
tion of the obnoxious drug. A well informed English journal says :— | the agriculturist, the miner, the manufacturer, and the merchant, will feel impel- 
“We have only to add in conclusion upon this part of our subject that the | led to become acquainted with these vrovincial capabilities. Of these Geologi- 
commercial intercourse may still be restored if there be an effectual discontinu- | cal reports we have seldom met with any thing more lucid and more directly to 
ance of the opium importation. We understand that the British government | the purpose than that of Abraham Gesner, Esq., the provincial geologist of New 
have some time since received an intimation to this effect from Captain Elliot, | Brunswick, the ‘Second Report” by whom, made to His Excellency the Gover- 
and that the naval and military officers, who are to command our expedition from | nor is now before us. The “First Report’? was made some time ago, and we 
Madras and Calcutta, are to proceed upon this basis. They are instructed to | adverted to it when it appeared, but the present comes before the public under 
propose to the viceroy at Canton that every British ships in future shall come to | circumstances, as we have just observed, that will cause it to create a lively in- 
Canton with a license from the English government only, and which license shall | terest. This second report contains several preliminary observations of a gene- 
be only given to such British ships as shall enter into a bond with the British go- | ral nature, but essentially necessary for the general reader upon such subjects ; 
vernment at home not to take any opium ; that no British ships shall be allowed | and there is also added thereto a glossary of geological and scientific terms cal- 
to trade to Canton but such as have this license and have given these bonds, and | culated greatly to simplify the matter to the uninitiated. 
that a British ship of war shall be stationed in the Canton river to seize, confis-| —_}t is not improbable that the perusal of this work may startle many who uatil 
cate, and to treat as smugglers and outlaws all such British subjects as shall cen- | now never dreamed of the productive value of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
travene these regulations. If the Chinese government should accept these | and it is equally probable that it may open to many a new and copious field for 
terms, and re-open the trade, the affair between the two countries is to be consi- speculation, of a feasible as well as beneficial nature. 

dered as amicably concluded. If they refuse these terms we are to commence 
hostilities.” 





We copy from the Kingston Chronicle, some account of the proceedings of 

Even should an arrangement like this be made, the smuggling of opium will the public meeting which took place on Queenston Heights, in Upper Canada, 
still continue, but the smugglers will do it at their own peril; and if the Chinese | last week, convened for the purpose of raising subscriptions and devising means 
catch them they must not expect protection from the government of their coun- | for rebuilding the monumeut erected to the memory of General Brock. This 


try. It will be for them to say if the gain be worth the risk. | monument, it will be recollected, has been wantonly injured recently, by some 
8 | miscreants, who attempted, and nearly succeeded in destroying that interesting 


—— , , has called down the indignant cen- 
The proceedings in the House of Lords upon the second stage of The Church | MOnUment to British gallantry ; an act that own g 
, i both English and A " 
of Seethand BM, intscdeced by the Berl of Abeedoen will te teant te cur co- sures of all respectable persons, both English and American 


lumns to-day. The long-contmued dissentions, the acrimonious feelings arising No. 14 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America —_ published, which completes 
therefrom, and the danger of a continued schism in the Church render it evi-| the first volume of this highly mteresting and valuable work. Appended to this 
dently necessary to proceed to legislation without delay, with a view to allay, if number is a title page and index with the list of subscribers. It contains the 
not to remove, the discontents and heart-b 5 which ie > mthinn cnt following subjects. 1. East Pewee Flyeater. 2. Small headed Flycatcher. 

» the discontents and heart-burnings 7 ow Maes 3. AmericanRedstart 4. Townsend’s Ptilogonys, and 5 Blue-grey Flycatcher. 
inroads on the peace of Society in Scotland. That the General Assembly has *.* Our subscrtbers in the Western States are informed that we have no tra- 


been decidedly wrong, in opposing itself to the known laws and the recognised velling agent in that part of the union, but Mr. Easton of Cincinnati. They will 











authorities there are few so hardy as to dispute ; and it would be impossible to | therefore for the present year only make payments to him and the local agents. 
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Varieties. 


The effects of habit.—A diner-out in a certain ery city, in the land of cakes, 
had a recess of a couple of days in one week from his gastronomic labors. ‘* Do 
you know,” said he to a friend, “ that I went to bed sober two nights last week, 
and felt very little the worse for it ?” 

Hope deferred.—* Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,” said an enraged father 
to a son, who had given him just cause of offence : “ were it not that these gen- 
tlemen are present, I would give you a sound whipping; but you shall have it 
before breakfast to-morrow, certain.” ~ The little rebel went to his crib witl a 
heavy heart, and the enjoyments of the party continued until a late hour. Just 
when the party was about to break up, the closet door was quietly pulled back, 
and the young offender put out his head, requesting that the sentence might be 
put in execution. “ Faither, would ye just gie me my licks [whipping] thisnight, 
for I canna sleep without them ?”—The Laird of Logan. 

Aversion to the Workhouse.—An old gray-whiskered and decrepit Irishman 
was placed at the bar of the Police-court, on Wednesday, charged with having 
practised his vocation of begging in the public streets of this town. Mr. Rush- 
ton asked him what he had to say to the charge. As is usual with all beggars, 
he denied that he had ever begged in his life. ‘* Where do youcome from?” 
asked Mr. Rushton. ‘“ Well dhin,” replied he, “‘ I’m here dhis many years.” 
“« Where do you come from?” ‘ Well, well, [come wanst from Ireland, but it’s 
a long time agone.” ‘ How old are you?” “ Well, dhin, I’m eighty-four and 
six months, nearly siven months.” ‘What was your occupation formerly ?”’ 
“‘ Well, dhin, I was in the army, sarvin my king and country, twenty-one years.” 
“ Have you no pension?” ‘ Well, no; not wan ha’penny.” “ How is that?” 
Well, dhin, I was in a fincible rig’ment siven years, an’ dhin we was disband- 
ed. Dhin I was in me own county millishy : and dhin I was dbrafted ; an’ I ni- 
ver got no pinshun.” ‘ Very well ; you shall be taken into the Workhouse, and 
be made comfortable.” Prisoner : ‘Och, if ye plaize, I'd rayther not go dhere.” 
“Why?” “ Well, dhin, becaze I hurd quier stories about it. Let me make 
me own livin, I’d rayther not go to a workhouse at my years.” Mr. Rushton : 
“T cannot suffer you to beg in the streets. If you won't go to the Workhouse 
I must send you to gaol. hich will you do?” Well, dhin, do as you plaize 
wid me ; but don’t put me in dhe Workhouse: I must go to gaol, I suppose.” 
Mr. Rushton : “I'll discharge you this time ; but, if you are ever brought here 
again for begging, I’ll send you tu gaol.” “ Long life to your honour and glo- 
ry!” The prisouer left the bar, and immediately returned, saying he had acom- 
plaint to make. “Proceed,” said Mr. Rushton. ‘ Well, dhin,” said the prison- 
er, “I had a bit o’ money about me an’ de polishman tuck it off me, an’ he said 
I should have it back whin I'd been afoor you. It was one and sixpence ha’pen- 
ny.” It was found that the sum mentioned had been duly booked to the priso- 
ner, and it would have been returned to him in due course before he quitted the 
court. Mr. Rushton told him that his money would be returned, upon which he 
looked elated, and hobbled away, exclaiming, “‘ Well, dhin, God bless your ho- 
nour, and may dhe glory of Heaven's pace overshadow you !” 

WHAT I ADMIRE IN WALES: 

A VERY ROMANTIC SONNET. 
Magnificent is Snowdon,—from its height 
The eye can wander o’er a vast extent 
Of vale and mountain, tinted sunny bright, 
In which all glorious hues are richly blent : 
High is Plinlimmon, with its brow of cloud, 
And Menai Bridge magnificent to view. 

At least J think so—reader, do not you !— 
When in romantic mood I quit the crowd 

Of meaner things, (loathing this earthly clay,) 
To muse and meditate the livelong day ! 

But, though I love fair scenery, love whate’er 
Poet or painter may deem bright or fair, 
What chiefly comforts my forlorn estate 
Is—A WELSH RABBIT ON A HEATED PLATE! 


Tuesday’s Gazette announces that Sir Frederick Adam, Sir Benjamin D’Ur- 
ban, and Sir Andrew Francis Barnard, Knights Commanders, have been appoint- 
ed Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Letters from Madrid state that Sir De Lacy Evans had left that capital for 
London ; and that he had forwarded the sum of £50,000, being the first instal- 
ment of the amount due to the British Legion. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, pronounced an important judg- 
ment in the case of ‘The Queen v. she President and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter.” The decision of the Court is, that the right to appoint the 
dean is vested in the Chapter and Bishop, and not in the Crown. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Lieutenant Daniel, of the Seventh 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, obtained a verdict, with £500 damages, against 
Lieutenant Fawkes, of the Eighty-eighth Regiment of Foot, for criminal conver- 
sation with Mrs. Daniel. The lady, at the age of seventeen, had eloped with 
her husband ; who neglected her, and, after a few years, she eloped with Mr. 
Fawkes. She had a handsome fortune. 

The Chef-d’euvre of a Suicide.—Lord Scarborough exhibited the same non- 
chalance in the act of killing himself as he did when he resigned his situation as 
master of the horse. He was reproached in the House of Peers with taking the 
king’s part because he had a good place at court. “My Lords,” said he, “to 

rove to you that my opinion is independent of my place, [reign it this moment.” 

e afterwards found himself in a perplexing dilemma between a inistress whom 
he loved, but to whom he had promised nothing, and a woman whom he esteem- 
ed, and to whom he had promised marriage. Not having sufficient resolution to 
decide which to choose, he killed himself to escape the embarrassment.—Per- 
—_ the coolest attempt at self-destruction on record, the chef-d’euvre of a sui- 
cide, is one related by Foderé. An Englishman advertised extensively that he 
would on a certain meen himself to death in Covent Garden, for the benefit of 
his wife and family. Tickets of admission a guinea each.—Anatomy of Suicide. 


Too Bad !—In a Village church,a few Sundays back, the clergyman having 
poptnes the banns of marriage, was very aptly followed by the clerk reading the 
mn, commencing, ‘‘ Mistaken souls, who dream of heaven.” 

How to Live Peaceably.—The late Mr. Clarke, of Frome, being asked by a 
friend how he kept himself from being involved in quarrels, replied, “ By letting 
the angry person have all the quarrel to himself.” ' 

The amount subscribed to the Wellington testimonial in Scotland will be very 
great: the accounts from Perthshire are upward of £800, from Midlothian, 
£1,000, Ayrshire £600, and Berwick £400; sums of equal ainount are expected 
from the other counties.—Scotsman. 

A Novel Dining-Room.—On Wednesday week, a new ale vat was put up on 
the premises of Messrs. Hodgson and Abbott, brewers, in Wapping, which will 
contain 1,000 barrels. To celebrate the event, a party of fifty gentlemen sat 
down in the vat to a sumptuous dinner. 

There is at present in the grapery of Col. Conolly, at Castletown, a vine mea- 
suring the extraordinary length of 100 feet ; and, inorder to thin the crop, the 
gardener cut away 2,000 bunches of grapes, leaving to ripen the prodigious quan- 
tity of 3,500 bunches. This is the largest and most productive vine in this coun- 
try.—Dublin Paper. 

About thirty streets of the city of Pompeii are now restored to light, forming 
a third part of the town: the walls which formed its ancient enclosure have been 
recognised; a magnificent amphitheatre, a theatre, a forum, the temple of Isis, 
that of Venus, and a number of other buildings, have been cleared ; the secret 
stairs by which the priests of those times slily crept to prompt the oracles have 
a detected ; but the works are progressing very slowly, owing to the want of 

8. 

A contract of 1,500 yards of Stead’s Wooden Pavement has just been com- 
pleted in the Strand, opposite Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s banking-house ; it is 
composed of hexagon blocks, and various*sizes have been laid down to ascertain 
which may be most efficient in such a thoroughfare? 

A Steam Carriage, one day last week, proceeded from London to Brighton, in 
the short space of tliree hours and thirteen minutes, stoppages not included ; it 
is a very handsome vehicle, resembling a gentleman's open carriage, but consider- 
ably larger ; no smoke was seen, nor could any of the machinery be discovered ; 
it was under perfect control. 

It is understood that the first recommendation of the commission of inquiry in- 
to the bankrupt and insolvent laws, will be the immediate and total abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. 

Long stockings are coming gradually into fashion ; the full dress of the higher 
classes is invariably long silk hose, with elastic kneebands. 

The grand dinner of the City of London Conservative Association is fixed to 
take place at one ofthe great theatres, on Wednesday the 8th of July, and Hen- 
ry Kemble, Esq., M. P., takes the chair. 

I 
STEAM YACHT. 

The “ Archimedes” Steam Yacht.—The trials between this vessel and her 

pm rege packet’s on the Dover station, have lately attracted much attention ; 

in reference to an invention which appears likely to work a great change 
in steam navigation, we take an early opportunity to lay the leading features of 
the case before the public. Captain Chappell, R.N. and Mr. Lloyd, the engi- 
neer of Woolwich Dock-yard, were deputed by the Admiralty to superintend 
these trials; andthe Widgeon, selected as the fastest packet upon the station, 
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was placed at their disposal. To the facts which they elicited we shal! confine 
ourselves at present, without comment as to the aptness of Mr. Smith’s propeller 
for river use, till a vessel appears which shall have been constructed for that 
purpose. The Archimedes was built to show a combination of sailing and steam- 
ing properties hitherto unattained in the same degree of perfection. We have 
seen the log which was kept by Commander Burridge, R.N. ; and, without going 
into the detail of all the experiments, we venture to say that the great superior- 
ity of the propelling power of the screw over the paddle was completely demon- 
strated during the trials. The area of the midship section of the Archimedes, 
as sailed, is 143 feet, with, nominally, 80 horse power, but rarely working up to 
76. ‘Thearea of the midship section of the Widgeon, as sailed, is 95 feet, with 
90 horse power ; yet with steam alone, and in still water, which is much in fa- 
vour of the paddle, the Widgeon never obtained more than the advantage of a 
few minutes in 19 or 20 miles. This alone is sufficient to justify the observa- 
tion we have made ; but if we consider the heavy masts and rig of the Archi- 
medes, her greater draught, and the insufficient working of the present engines, 
the superiority is still more remarkable. The combination of the sailing pro- 
perties of the vessel, with this steaming power, is an object of immense impor- 
tance ; for during long voyages the steam need only be employed as a resource 
in aid, when the sailing power is deficient. ‘The American liners reach our 
ports in very little more time than the steamers, and it is principally during the 
latter part of the voyage, in narrow channels, that the advantage of the steam is 
perceptible. What a saving in fuel is now attainable! During the late experi- 
ments, the Archimedes was uniformly successful, when sails were used ; and the 
facility of detaching and attaching the propeller in two or three minutes was 
another advantage much noticed, for it often takes hours to disconnect the pad- 
dles in rough weather. ‘The steam used on board the Archimedes is at a pres- 
sure of Glb. per square inch ; the coals consumed 6 1-2 cwt. per hour. The 
commercial world will surely pay attention to this economical mode of working 
vessels, where no loss of time will ensue, and greater safety is obtained both for 
life and property. As we abstain from noticing the advantages which are offer- 
ed by Smith’s propeller in river navigation, so do we at present from stating the 
self-evident and peculiar benefit to be derived from it by ships of war. The fol- 
lowing statement, from the official report made to the Admiralty, shows in a 
strong point of view the correctness of the foregoing observations :— 


STATEMENT @F THE BURDEN, STEAM POWER, AND IMMERSION OF THE TWO 











VESSELS. 
Diameter | Length Mean 
Names. Tonnage. of of Draught of 
| Cylinders. | Stroke. | Water. 
Archimedes. 237 37 inches. ! 3 feet. 9 feet 4 in 


Widgeon..... | 162 39 inches. | 3 ft. 1 inch. | 7 feet 3 in. 


These trials clearly prove, that the speed of the Archimedes is slightly inferior 
to that of the Widgeon in light airs, calms, and in smooth water; but as the 
steam power of the Archimedes is ten horses less, and her burden seventy-five 
tons more than the Widgeon, it is evident that in these vessels the propelling 
power of the screwis equal, if not superior, to that of the ordinary paddle-wheels. 
In this respect, therefore, Mr. Smith's invention may be posvecy ba completely 
successful. We understand that the Archimedes will be immediately despatched 
to Bristol, Liverpool, and the principal ports in the United Kingdom, with the 
view of submitting the merits of Mr. Siith’s invention to the consideration of 
the great commercial interests connected with steam.— Morning Chronicle. 











R, WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8 till 10 A. 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ** One ef the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my Own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 


UROPEAN AGENCY. The undersigned respectfully informs the public that he 

continues the Agency at Pittsburgh, Pa., where he established upwards of twenty 
years ago. 
This Agency in future will be more strictly confined to such business as can be re- 
alized without much trouble or delay, and it is particulary requested that no other de- 
scription be forwarded, as it cannot be undertaken. 

Legacies, Hereditary Property, Annuities, and any sum or sums of money paid and 

received in every part of Eng!and, lreland, Scotland, and the United States. 











A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised the Regal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : ; , 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
gic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second | believe perfectly cured, as I 
have not been Woubled withitsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 

No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Caniphoraied ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c. 

No.4, Balsam ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &«, 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained + tuitously from 

J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
ju2tf. 157 Broadway, N. Y 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
+ Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state :ooms 
greatly enlarged 2 
The rate 40 —_—- in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. : 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb, 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail : 
From New York. 
Ist August, 
Ist October, 











From London. 
Ist December, Ist September, Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
Ist September, ist January, 1841, Ist August, Ist December, 
2d November, Ist October, 
*The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans for the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMIT i 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
qyreae a Oy tons and 440 horse power. 


Aul tf. 





Capt. Robert Miller. 


BRITANNIA, Capt. Robert Ewing. 
CALEDONIA, Capt. Richard Cleland. 
COLUMBIA, Capt.Henry Woodruff. 


For Liverpool, G. B. 

The ACADIA, the second ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert MILLER will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on the Ist of September touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. . 

These Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 

assed by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. Rate of passage, $120, Steward’s fees, $5. 

‘o Berth will be seaured until paid for. 

I? For passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, om, én 
ug, 8-tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. . 

Ship ERLE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. } 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 





ddress JAMES STUART. 
Aug. Ist., 1840. European & American Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ek Ee Xe Aug. 5-1t* 
PAVILLION, 


BY 
w. Cc. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Offiee, at this House. Aug. 8-3m. 


D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War~ 
oe st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 

general. 

Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 

rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 

patients during his absence. 

The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 

warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the | 

possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 





Augl-tf. | 














MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


— under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- 
ra 


Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James 
Johnson, Physician-extraoydinary to the iate King, &c. &c.:— 

* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.— his very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the 
bowels. It isdecidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account ofits aperient quality, 
and of its having nu tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 
nates above mentioned certainly tend to when long continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this 
medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 
metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. 

“ Combining the advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing 
lightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 
bling the magnesia to be so minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 
with every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 
gland, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to mene correct those 
already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some of the effects long experieaced 
from administering magnesia i the flud state. 

“ This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild 

aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persous, or to those who indulge at table. 
The Solution may be heated if required, but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach of all, and which 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession. 
“* All these circumstances «lirected the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the 
Stomach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following 
eminent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; ond Die. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
Sel Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 
Belfast 

“ When taken with a small proportion ofthe Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 

tains’a sufficient quantity of Megnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
letters might be adduced to authenticate this remedia! property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness. 
Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 
substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s preparation being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his papers) the Profession and the Public wili please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of « Murray’s Fluid Magnesia” will in future be au- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole 
profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations. 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 
respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in New York: and the principal cities of the 
Union, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 





Ju27-6t.eow. if. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N.Y. 
ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fulton 
street. ma 16-tf. 








FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THF COMPLEXION. 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safetv and efficacy h has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstjimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROPRERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp aftixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
Wea in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “‘ The Theory of Beau- 





ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. ani 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principa )Cities 
of the Union, in botties. J 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 0 .* 6, June OG “* Gap 1, “* 6 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a So lhUr UF. 8, Aug. 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24iJan. 1, “ i 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,) “ 24, “ ‘ 


16, July 8] “* May 
4 “ 16] “ 16, * 


Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Dec. 8, “ 24, 8, Sept 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8 “ 24/Feb. I, “ 16, “ 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 68 June 1, “ 16 


Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, Ma 6, ¢* SiMerchI, “ 16,°* § 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8, July 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sai] on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. — : 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7tn, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


























Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “0 © 16, * bh Se Wy ¢ 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20.March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17%, © 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “ee ¢ OS eae ee a 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1/ “ 17, * 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, eM, Fe RO KM  * 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1/ “ 17, & 17, “ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, 6 3, 8 lho ot) Be Se nS ee, * 
Westminster, iG. Moore, « 20, “ 20, “ 0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these eatin a vvok ed yyy aca 
els m, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unicr iN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or oad 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEWYORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 
Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13,  13/Sept 1, Jan. 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7 «& 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95 « 95 685) 18, « 9g) ww gg 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, « 
Independence, |Wortman, “7 “ ‘“ “| 95 











Sheffield F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, =“ 13/Oct. 1, Feb June 41 
Oxford, ” J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ I“ 7 « “ 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25 “ 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
Lo “ 





Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| “ 7, A hte Co ae 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “43, “ 43, “ 13)\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbts, Cropper, 22. @ 316 '* 2 i Bev? 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, -. «© © § Sf Bh.n:. ces 
South America, |Baiiey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June Ij “ a. a | ae 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, age: eS eee eee ae 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, “Rm ¢* Bm, 6: tae?) eeaenn ~~ = 7 
Garrick, |A. S. Palmer, “gs, * @, ca * mh *- me * 
Europe, 'A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par§ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States 

. , " "ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. ; 

T. & I. SANDS & Co.,, Live 1. 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington 

. . SRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N.Y. 

WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Ci Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
jus, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garric 

Agents for ships Rosci , BK COLLINS & Co.. New York. 








y. 27—eowly* 


WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 





| ai) q 


